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“The gods love the obscure and hate the 
obvious,” according to the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. “What is Grand is necessarily 
obscure to Weak men,” claimed William 
Blake. This issue of the Quarterly Journal 
reveals some grand aspects of the obscure, 
as well as certain obscure aspects of the 
grand. To define these aspects, however, in- 
volves risks acceptable only to a hardened 
lexicographer. A layman willing to try his 
hand might well discover that he held a 
tiger by the tail: definitions that please the 
gods_ without 

offending weak 

men, William 

Blake, or other 

mortals are in- 

deed elusive. 

Fortunately the 

Oxford Univer- 

sity Press is cel- 

tiger ebrating its 
quincentenary, and as a timely tribute we 
are borrowing some essential definitions of 


Editor’s Note 


obscure from the immortal Oxford English 
Dictionary. 


i 


Not illustrious or noted, unknown to fame, 
humble: “One of the chaps, who was a cook, 
and who claimed to have been also cook on 
the famous Flying Cloud, which Bob and I 
both discounted, gave him a rendition of the 
old song ‘Our Cook He Is a Dirty Man.’ 
Like the other records his voice would never 
have made a place in Grand Opera.” When 
Robert Winslow Gordon took his Edison 
cylinder phonograph down to the Oakland 
harbor he carried with him a number of 
ideas about the kinds of music he wanted to 
collect and preserve. Grand opera was not 
included. A few years later Gordon came 
to the Library of Congress as its first special- 
ist and consultant in the field of folk song 
and literature. His appointment marked the 
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beginning of the Library’s Archive of Folk 
Song, which is now celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Debora Kodish discusses the 
founding of the archive and its early years 
under Gordon’s direction. 


Hardly perceptible to the eye: Even Santa 
Claus must use a reading glass to locate 
“good boys” on his world globe. Walter Ris- 
tow, a regular contributor to this journal for 
many years, considers a card featuring this 
1926 Nor- 
man Rock- 
well paint- 
ing to be a 
likely candi- 
date for the 
title of first 
Ameri- 
can  carto- 
graphic 
Christmas 
greeting. In 
describing 
the collec- 
tion which 





Santa 
© 1926 The Curtis Publishing Company he recently 


presented to the Library, Dr. Ristow re- 
serves comment on apparent sex discrimina- 
tion at the North Pole. 


Intellectually dark, unenlightened: S. S. 
returns to the Quarterly Journal in a famil- 
iar portrait, reproduced this time by Lorenzo 
Fowler for his Illustrated Phrenological 
Almanac for 1852. Followers of S. S.’s 
checkered career, first elucidated in July 
1974 by Madeleine Stern, will note certain 
changes in his phrenological profile. He 
was introduced in 1846 with the comment 
“S. S. is a vagrant.” The 1852 description 





opens with “S. S. is an Irishman.” His sym- 
metry acquired a fearful cast, the “broad, 
low head” of 1846 becoming “like that of 
the tiger, ... 
low and very 
broad.” (Blake 
might have 
commented 
that “the ty- 
gers of wrath 
are wiser than 
the horses of 
instruction.” ) 
The “vain and 
selfish” char- 
acterization of 
1846 was inadequate for 1852, when S. S. 
instead personified “every thing that is base 
and brutal.” What happened to S. S. dur- 
ing those six 
years? As his 
head was first 
being examin- 
ed, a fungus 
called Phyto- 
phthora infes- 
tans was in- 
vading the 
potato fields of 
his homeland. 
By the time 
Fowler was 
ready to assemble illustrations for his 1852 
almanac, an additional million of S. S.’s 
countrymen had arrived in North America. 
The pressures exerted by such a wave of 
immigrants tested the objectivity even of 
phrenologists. 





Imperfectly known or understood; un- 
noticed: “This prehistory of man is, of 
course, immensely longer than what can, by 








any stretch of language, be called his true 
history. At present our historical records be- 
gin in Egypt and Mesopotamia, using the 
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latter word to include the entire country 
adjacent to the Tigris and Euphrates; and 
the first dim indications of anything that can 
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properly be called history do not go back 
seven thousand years, while it is not until 
some five thousand years ago that we be- 
gin to be on continuously firm historical 
ground.” The quotation is from the Febru- 
ary 1916 National Geographic Magazine. 
The author is Theodore Roosevelt. The 
Manuscript Division has recently acquired 
Roosevelt’s holograph of the article, which 
reveals the less conspicuous, scholarly side 
of TR. Reports of Roosevelt’s associations 
with tigers do not usually refer to his inter- 
est in their role in the ecosystem of Pliocene 
Europe. The editorially inquisitive may wish 
to compare the published paragraph with its 
manuscript equivalent. 


Remote from observation; indistinctly per- 
ceived: Anton Wekerle’s explorations of the 
legal codes of nineteen sub-Saharan African 
countries provide historical background on 
the changes that have occurred since these 
countries achieved independence. His re- 
view also brings to light the extensive re- 
sources available in the Library of Congress 
for the study of African law. 


e 


Happy anniversary, Oxford University 
Press, and thank you. FM 








“A National Project 


Robert Winslow Gordon and t 


by Debora G. Kodish 


Fifty years ago, on July 1, 1928, Herbert Putnam, 
the Librarian of Congress, appointed Robert Wins- 
low Gordon “specialist and consultant in the field 
of Folk Song and Literature,” ? and the Library of 
Congress thus became the first government agency 
to demonstrate a significant interest in American 
folk culture.? Long talks in late 1927 between Gor- 
don, Putnam, and Carl Engel, chief of the Library’s 
Music Division, led to the appointment, but Gor- 
don had conceived of the idea of a national center 
for the collection and study of folk songs many years 
earlier. 

Robert Gordon was born in Bangor, Maine, on 
September 2, 1888, and raised in Maine and New 
Hampshire. At Exeter and Harvard, where the in- 
come from odd jobs supplemented his scholarships, 
Gordon was an able, curious, and thorough student. 
Outside the classroom, he continued the experi- 


Debora Kodish became acquainted with the Robert W. 
Gordon Collection in 1974, while serving as an intern 
at the Archive of Folk Song. She is coeditor, with Neil 
Rosenberg, of a record containing selections from Robert 
Gordon’s field recordings, to be released this fall by the 
Library’s American Folklife Center, and is currently en- 
rolled in the graduate studies program at the Center for 
Intercultural Studies in Folklore and Ethnomusicology, 
University of Texas. 





ith Many Workers 


Archive of American Folk Song 


ments with radios, recording machines, and cam- 
eras that he had begun as a boy. Gordon acquired 
the knowledge of technical equipment on his own, 
but his interest in folklore was stimulated and nour- 
ished at Harvard between 1906 and 1917 by his 
mentors Barrett Wendall and George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, two influential figures in American folklore 
scholarship. 

Leaving Harvard in 1917, without having com- 
pleted the requirements for the doctorate in Eng- 
lish, Robert Gordon accepted the position of assist- 
ant professor in the English Department at the 
University of California at Berkeley. There he 
taught courses in folklore, directed graduate theses 
in folk song, and delivered papers to learned so- 
cieties. Although it is possible that Gordon recorded 
some folk songs in Darien, Georgia, on a visit to his 
in-laws before moving west with his wife, Roberta 
Paul Gordon, and their three-year-old daughter, it 
was not until he arrived in California that he began 
to collect and record folk songs systematically. Ar- 
thur Brodeur, a Harvard friend who shared an of- 
fice with Gordon at the University of California, 


Robert Gordon in a double exposure he took himself, 
Bangor, Maine, about 1900. Gordon’s interest in and ex- 
periments with technical equipment began when he was 
a boy, long before he used his camera and recorder to 
collect and preserve the material that would come even- 
tually to the Archive of Folk Song. Photograph courtesy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Nye. 
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later reported that although Gordon collected songs 
from students (as did other ballad-minded schol- 
ars), he went off campus to seek out the larger part 
of his material among working people in the Bay 
Area.* 

To help him with his search for informants on 
the San Francisco waterfront, Gordon enlisted the 
aid of Frank Kester, marine editor of the Oakland 
Tribune and an amateur collector of old sea songs 
and stories. Kester describes their first meeting in 
a taped interview: 


One day . . . the receptionist of the Tribune editorial 
department came to me and said there was a man outside 
who was very anxious to meet me. Going out to the re- 
ception room I was startled to see a man that I thought 
must be the reincarnation of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Many times later, I was to note the close relationship 
and resemblance of these two men. Both were carefree 
individuals with a keen sense of humor and more or less 
careless in their general appearances, which because of 
their outstanding personalities made all who met them 
overlook that fact. Also both indulged in an occasional 
drink of something stronger than coffee.‘ 


Kester was curious to see a professional collector 
at work and agreed to introduce Gordon to some of 
the crew members of the few windjammers still 
calling at Oakland harbor. His description of their 
first outing is one of the few available accounts of 


how Gordon went about his fieldwork. 


I was quite surprised when he showed up for our first 
excursion to the waterfront. Instead of carrying a sheaf 
of notepaper he had an old-style Edison phonograph. Bob 
[Gordon] explained that he would have his subjects sing 
into the machine, thus recording not only their voices and 
the words but the music as well on the more or less fragile 
wax cylinders. At the present time I have forgotten ex- 
actly the particular sailing ship that we were aboard, but 
my recollection is that it must have been a coal carrier 
from Newcastle, Australia. I located the mate 
and . . . Bob explained the purpose of his visit. As I 
recall now, the mate who was trying to get the packet 
unloaded as quickly as possible was a bit hostile about 
yanking a man off the job to sing into a phonograph. But 
Bob exerted his personality, and the mate was won over. 
One of the sailors, a grizzled old chap, was yanked off 
the job. He was not averse to being taken from the dirty 
coal passing job to sing sea shanties. We set up the re- 
cording apparatus. Then the shellback in strong Aus- 
tralian accents . . . began in a rather rusty voice, to 
sing an Australian sea shanty. This was followed by a 
couple of better known pulley-haul and walk-along 
shanties. As we left the ship, Bob announced that the 
Australian song alone was worth the visit. 

On another trip we went aboard a freighter. There the 
mate was more genial. When Bob explained his desires, he 
shouted out, “All right you blokes, do any of you know a 
sea shanty?” One of the chaps, who was a cook, and who 


claimed to have been also cook on the famous Flying 
Cloud, which Bob and I both discounted, gave him a 
rendition of the old song ‘Our Cook He Is a Dirty Man.” 
Like the other records his voice would never have made a 
place in Grand Opera. 

Following those two excursions, Bob went on his own 
in making visits, as I had to cover my beat and also had 
to make the editions. However, he must have succeeded 
pretty well, for later, in going along the waterfront, cov- 
ering my job, some of the sailors . ..and also the 
stevedores—were keenly interested in Bob’s efforts to col- 
lect old sail songs, would ask, “Hey, where’s that .. . 
friend of yours with his phonograph?” ® 


Around the Oakland and San Francisco water- 
fronts, Bob Gordon became known as “the guy with 
the derby hat and the phonograph.” ° But if he made 
a favorable impression upon Bay Area sailors, ho- 
boes, and prisoners, he did not earn the approval of 
his university colleagues. When other folklorists 
collected songs, they were typically concerned with 
finding surviving examples of the English and Scot- 
tish traditional ballads documented by Child, Kit- 
tredge, and others. Their practice was to collect 
only the texts of the songs, and to collect these only 
from their students. In contrast, Gordon collected a 
wide range of songs from a wide variety of inform- 
ants. Moreover, he used recording equipment to 
secure the melody and manner of the performance 
in addition to the texts. These unorthodox methods 
caused misunderstanding in the department, and 
few of its members viewed Gordon’s efforts sym- 
pathetically. They tended to believe that his time 
would have been better spent in the discharge of 
orthodox academic duties—and Gordon was not 
inclined to explain his activities to those with whom 
he did not get along. 

Further misunderstanding developed when Gor- 
don chose to publish his findings—which dealt, of 
course, with the largely unrecognized field of folk- 
lore—in a popular magazine rather than in a schol- 
arly publication. Adventure was one of the hundreds 
of cheaply printed magazines that appeared be- 
tween the wars to provide the reading public with 
inexpensive entertainment. It was regarded as the 
“aristocrat of the cheap magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly of the pulps,” and was fortunate to have 
a discerning and imaginative editor, Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman.” Gordon was drawn to the study 
of folk music partly because of certain moral values 
reflected in it, and he believed that Hoffman and his 
magazine shared his feelings. He became the editor 
of a bimonthly column entitled “Old Songs That 





Men Have Sung,” which ran in Adventure under 
his direction from July 1923 to September 1927. In 
the column, Gordon asked readers to send in their 
versions of folk songs, promising in return to pro- 
vide them with the verses or texts of songs they 
sought. The “Old Songs” column was the beginning 
of what was to become his grand scheme: Robert 
Gordon wanted to collect the entire body of Ameri- 
can folk music, and he knew that such an under- 
taking required a nationwide network of workers. 
Through a folk song column in a popular magazine, 
Gordon reasoned, he could interest, educate, and 
involve many more people than he could ever expect 
to interest by personal contact alone. In less than 
four years as “Old Songs” editor, he answered nearly 
four thousand letters and received more than ten 
thousand folk song texts from all over the United 
States and Canada. 

Gordon was deeply committed to what he called 


Robert Gordon and a group of his friends from the Berke- 
ley area, about 1923 or 1924. The group, known as “Ad- 
venture Campfire” after the magazine Adventure, met to 
listen to the folk songs that Gordon had recorded, col- 
lected folk songs, and sang the songs in gatherings and 
for a brief time on the radio. Adventure Campfire also 
conducted several archaeological expeditions in the Marin 
County area. In this photo, Gordon is on the far left, 
cigarette in hand. Arthur Brodeur is in the middle of 
the back row, and Frank Kester, the Oakland newspaper- 
man, is in front of Brodeur, holding the group’s mascot. 
Photograph courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Nye. 


his “popular-scholarly approach,” and he filled his 
bimonthly articles in Adventure with theoretical 
observations and rare collectanea. Folklorist Archer 
Taylor later praised these articles as the single most 
important contribution to the study of American folk 
music up to that time. Most contemporary scholars, 
however, did not share this view: more accustomed 
to looking for their information in academic jour- 








nals than in barbershop pulp magazines, they over- 
looked—or misunderstood—Gordon’s work. 

A final conflict between Gordon and the members 
of Berkeley’s English Department occurred when a 
colleague, Gordon’s long-time friend Arthur 
Brodeur, lost his job because of department politics. 
Gordon came to Brodeur’s defense, but in doing so 
publicly embarrassed the head of the department 
and, consequently, lost his own position. He was 
given a sabbatical for the following year and told 
that he would not be rehired. 

Gordon decided to return to Harvard to complete 
the work for his doctorate and arrived in Cambridge 
in the fall of 1924. But instead of finishing his dis- 
sertation on Joseph Ritson, an eighteenth-century 
Scottish ballad collector, he began to plan the next 
step in his study of American folk songs—a more 
extensive field trip than any folklorist had yet under- 
taken. This enterprise was unusual in both its scope 
and its sources of support. Gordon was determined 
not to restrict himself to one region or one genre of 
folk song as other collectors had done. Because he 
wanted to investigate the nature of oral literature, 
he decided that he had to “scientifically” record the 
widest possible variety of folk songs from the widest 
possible variety of Americans. Therefore, he planned 
to travel with his recording equipment down the 
Appalachians and through parts of the coastal south, 
up the Mississippi to the Great Lakes, and through 
the Canadian Maritimes to Newfoundland, where 
he would end his trip a year later. 

To support himself during the trip, Gordon hoped 
to gain writing and recording contracts from radio 
stations, recording companies, magazines, news- 
papers, and the motion picture industry. His efforts 
for the most part were unsuccessful, but his willing- 
ness to engage the cooperation and support of broad- 
casting and publishing companies was unusual in an 
era when most other folklorists considered commer- 
cially disseminated culture to be anathema. By Sep- 
tember 1925 Gordon had a contract with the New 
York Times Magazine for a series of articles, a $1,200 
Sheldon Traveling Fellowship from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and donations and discounts on equipment 
from the Ford, Eastman, and Edison companies. He 
would continue to earn from Adventure “the royal 
sum of fifty cents” for every letter he answered 


Robert Gordon at an archaeological dig on an outing 
of the Adventure Campfire, about 1923, probably in the 
Marin County area. Photograph courtesy of J. Barre 
Toelken. 
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through his “Old Songs” column. Most of this in- 
come spent on equipment, he filled the first car he 
had ever owned (or driven) with his cylinder re- 
corder, blank cylinders, photographic equipment, 
typewriter, and tent—and set off. 

Gordon chose Asheville, North Carolina, as his 
first field station and set up camp in the hills outside 
of town. This was “the real primitive,” but he man- 
aged to answer the letters from his “Old Songs” cor- 
respondents and type the transcriptions of each day’s 
recording, pecking away at his typewriter in the 
poor light and despite the bad weather. He de- 
scended to town for mail and supplies and struck 
up friendships with both townspeople and moun- 
taineers. 

Gordon credited his success as a field worker to a 
sincere love of the old songs and a respect for the 
mountaineers themselves. He was careful not to hurt 
feelings or to arouse jealousy among his informants 
and recorded everything that was offered, although 
he did attempt to guide singers and musicians to 
what he considered to be “folk” material. He re- 
ported the following experiences in his letters: 


Possibly you’ve already suspected that I was (it’s true) 
a “perfesser’—but I try to hide the sad fact as much as 
I can. So far I’ve seen no offishness on the part of the folk. 
After a few minutes they have “caught on” to the fact that 
I was myself quite as interested in the old songs as they 
and that unless someone took them down they would be 
lost. Nor has the “corn” been hidden when I’ve come 
around. They’re a bully set of folk, and I’m proud that so 
far I’ve been able to “fit in.”’ ® 


Mountain hospitality! Oh man! Give me some “hawg” 
in all its varieties from bacon to sausage, and plenty of 
corn in all its varieties—hominy, pones, cornbread and 
liquid corn—and I’m “‘sot for life.” Never had such a good 
time as I did way up in the North Carolina mountains. 
I’m not throwing bouquets, but I’d rather have the respect 
and esteem of mountain folk than of any class of people 
I’ve ever met or even hope to. They’re square—good 
friends and bad enemies—and they let you know right out 
where they stand. Moreover they are infernally good judges 
of character. A man who’s yellow or lying can’t go very 
long without being found out. As far as I’m concerned you 
couldn’t possibly give a better statement than that you are 
a mountaineer.” 


By Christmas of 1925 Gordon had filled nearly 
three hundred cylinders with songs and music. He 
saw no end to the material to be gathered in the 
Appalachians and was hopelessly behind schedule, 
but he decided to move on to a second field station 
in his wife’s childhood home, Darien, Georgia. 
Gordon had been away from his family for more 
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than a year, and the separation was difficult. He 
was barely able to support his fieldwork with his 
earnings as a free-lance writer, and the financial 
burden of a divided household proved impossible to 
sustain on this income. His family joined him in 
Darien in February 1926, and they settled in their 
new home, a two-room cabin filled with recording 
apparatus, cylinders, and notes. 

He set to work again, this time immersing himself 
in the Afro-American customs and traditions of the 
Georgia coast. Again, he was delighted by the wealth 
of material he discovered and the ease with which he 
was able to record it. In a letter to folklorist Louise 
Pound on February 21, 1926, Gordon described his 


first recording session in the vicinity of Darien: 


They held a special song service for or over me at a tiny 
Negro church on St. Simon’s Island. I followed the preach- 
er’s instructions and set up my recording phonograph im- 
mediately in front of the altar... . 


After the sermon, which was brief, he [the preacher] 
called on the older members to come forward, each to sing 
the very oldest song he or she knew. I recorded then and 
there, afterwards playing back the records so that the con- 
gregation might hear how well I had caught the singers. 
Interested as they were when the singer was recording, it 
was nothing to the excitement when the record ‘“‘came 
back.” The church rocked with “Amen!” “Glory!”— 
“Praise Jesus!’? On the whole it was a great success, and 
I was invited to repeat, with the promise that every Negro 
on the whole island would attend for the next meeting. A 
committee was appointed to “make arrangements” and to 
round up all the old songs for me.”° 


Three months later, in May 1926, Gordon had 
made 550 recordings and was continuing to discover 
so much valuable material that he abandoned plans 
to move on. He believed that the recordings he was 
making around Darien would someday be famous, 
for they represented material that had not been 
found before. Gordon mentioned some of his dis- 
coveries in the series of articles in the New York 
Times Magazine that began to appear in January 
1926, but he refused to publish any theoretical state- 
ments until he had the opportunity to supplement 
his fieldwork with library research. And before going 
to the library, Gordon believed that all the evidence 
from the field should be in hand. Thus he began 
to consider ways to enlarge the scope of his collect- 
ing and to make it “a national project with many 
workers.” ™ 

Before Gordon had begun what he called “the 
real folk side” of his trip, he had stopped in Wash- 
ington for a few days of research at the Library of 


Congress. During the visit, he had described his 
project to Carl Engel, chief of the Music Division, 
and they had “whispered a bit” about the possibility 
of turning special funds Gordon’s way to ensure that 
his work continued. No definite plans had devel- 
oped, but Engel had been extremely interested, and 
he encouraged Gordon over the next few years. 

In January 1927, Gordon fulfilled an earlier prom- 
ise to Engel by sending him a set of his “Old Songs” 
columns, offered for its comparative rarity and for 
its scholarly value to folklorists. Gordon explained 
that the gift was an attempt to repay some of the 
favors he had received from the Music Division. 
While on field trips he had often turned to the 
reference staff of the division for assistance in his 
own research and for help in answering his readers’ 
questions. Gordon described his donation to the 
Library as something of a convenience for himself: 
working on location in the field, he could not pro- 
vide readers or other researchers with copies of his 
columns, and it would be helpful if he could simply 
refer inquiries to the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress. 

But the gift was also prompted by a desire to 
strengthen his relations with the Library. Gordon 
had always considered his work to be scientific and 
compared himself with Thomas Edison. He wanted 
to proceed in the study and classification of his 
materials with the freedom and economic security 
that researchers in the pure and applied sciences 
enjoyed and, on September 14, 1927, wrote to 
Engel: 


I can go back to college teaching. Later I shall, but not 
now. A good teacher under our present damnable system 
has no real time for research in a line like mine where 
the materials are not codified and locked up in libraries. No 
field work possible. Hope some day that there will be an 
opportunity for real research men in our colleges. Men 
who can lead in their fields, who will have adequate sal- 
aries, time off for necessary trips, duties only to a small 
group of highly trained graduate research students. That 
would be Heaven! Why colleges let big business firms lead 
in this I can’t see. Look at their freedom from petty rou- 
tine, the chance they are given to run down pure science 
in their own sweet way. And look at the results that come 
from it. Enough! That is out of the question now.” 


In his letters to Engel, Gordon stressed many of 
the same ideas about folk songs that he developed 
during his connection with Adventure. He wrote 
about the inherent healthy Americanism of the sub- 
ject, the nobility of his collection project, the grand 
scale on which it deserved to be carried out, and the 





necessity for immediate action. Robert Gordon was 
a keen observer of the cultural scene and knew that 
many Americans in the 1920s felt threatened by 
the breakdown of traditional values, represented in 
their minds by jazz, juke-joints, and speakeasies. He 
believed that folk songs reflected the wholesome 
values of an earlier America and recognized the 
national craving for simpler times. While commer- 
cial recording companies discovered that what they 
called “hillbilly” music would sell, Gordon believed 
that it should sell. He saw folk music as an antidote 
to the excesses of the twenties and thought the time 
perfect to enlarge his project and to press for na- 
tional support for the collection and preservation of 
folk songs. But he could not hope to realize his plans 
on a small and uncertain income, as he explained to 
Engel: 


Personally I think eventually the whole scheme ought 
to be funded. That it ought to be a national project with 
many workers. Let the best man have charge over it. I'll 
bid for the place, but cheerfully resign all claim if a bet- 
ter man can be found. Eventually I think the study and 
preservation of American materials is quite as important 
as the collection and preservation of our Indian materials. 
And they are passing just as rapidly now. I’ll bet a cookie 
that a hundred years from now the backers of such a 
national project would be better remembered by this na- 
tion than the man who offered 10,000 or 15,000 or 25,000 
for a new stunt aeroplane flight. That’s what I’m going to 
fight hard for later. Whenever I get the chance. I could 
organize right now a group of real workers, trained collec- 
tors, a national bureau if the funds were available. But 
most important for the second is, I think, the perpetuation 
of what I am doing,—seeking out, peering into new fields. 
Orientating new material, preparing what I hope will be 
a sort of “Prolegomenon to Folk-Song.” I shan’t catch it 
all, but all I do catch will serve to make more possible the 
later “big plan.” No one yet has ever taken a real survey 
of the field, outlined what was to be done, made clear the 
relationships and interrelationships of types widely scat- 
tered in time and place. And I’ve made real discoveries 
there. No time to list them, and I don’t want to breathe 
a few of them yet anyway.” 


By September 1927, despite his hopes for the “big 
plan,” Gordon was beginning to feel that he would 
have to give up his continuing field trip, now in its 
second year. Trying “‘to do good work, and hav{ing] 
at the same time to earn bread and butter for the 
family” was too great a strain. He began to cast 
about for more financially dependable ways to con- 
tinue his work. He wanted to be a “real research 
man,” with the freedom to carry out his plan, to 
conduct fieldwork, to write articles, all with no 
obligation to the individual or institution giving him 
support. He wanted the additional assurance that 
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he would receive credit for his work, and that he 
would have control over its eventual publication. 
Regardless of where the money came from—fellow- 
ships, an endowment, private backers, or the gov- 
ernment—Gordon wanted the freedom to carry out 
his project in his own way. He had “given a life of 
time and money to this stuff” and felt himself best 
able to judge what sort of research was necessary, 
how it should be carried out, and what should be 
done with it. He believed in the possibility of this 
“impossible scheme,” as he called it, and he came to 
believe that the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress might well support his ventures."* 

Carl Engel was impressed with Robert Gordon 
and knew that perpetual financial difficulties pre- 
vented him from doing serious work on projects of 
major theoretical importance. In a long letter writ- 
ten on September 16, 1927, Engel revealed that he 
thought of Gordon’s collection as a natural part of 
the larger institute he hoped to build: 


What I really want is a magic carpet to take me in- 
stantly to your “swamps.” I should want to discuss your 
letter, your finds, your plans, by the hour and for days. 
You know how thoroughly interested I am in the work you 
are doing and how firmly I believe in the necessity for it. 

But let us come to the main point at once. 

You want an assured income for the next two or three 
years anyway, with ample chance to do your research 
and writing in the way you feel it should be done, with 
the assurance that the results of your labors will be pre- 
sented in accordance with your ideas and credited to your 
own initiative. 

Of course, on at least two occasions, I’ve talked my- 
self hoarse in reciting your praises to Thos. W. Surette, 
who is connected with the Guggenheim Foundation. The 
last time I thought I perceived a glimpse of understand- 
ing, appreciation, and willingness to help. Your N.Y. 
Times article had apparently made an impression that 
my most impassioned pleading would never have 
achieved. ... 

Next thing: I should like to find a way of getting Mrs. 
Edward W. Bok to give you a grant to ten thousand dol- 
lars anyway, spread over a period of three years, with 
an additional appropriation for travel expenses. The stip- 
ulation would be that at the end of the first three years 
there would be ready for publication—under the auspices 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia—the first 
portion of your “History of American Song, in its relation 
to the folk.” Further endowment should then be forth- 
coming to continue the work in accordance with a care- 
fully devised scheme that would be submited in the very 
beginning. But there is another thought. 

In 1928, I hope to see inaugurated at the Curtis In- 
stitute a Department of Musicology with working head- 
quarters at the Library of Congress. Post-graduate courses 
in the research (not in the making or faking) of music. 
That is my dream. And here is the only place in America 
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to realize it. There is no college or university that has our 
library and our source material. 

This means that I should like to see you appointed as a 
member of this hoped-for musicological faculty, to occupy 
the important chair of American Folk Music. Not only a 
“living wage,” but a comfortable income. Freedom to lec- 
ture outside the department courses if the spirit moves 
you. Time to wander about, collect, collate, and write. 

You see, I’m no tiro when it comes to pipe-dreamstuff. 
But I’ve seen some of my dreams turn into deeds. And I 
shall certainly work to my dying breath to make this one 
areality. ... 

These two things failing, I should make a strong bid 
for combined support of the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. And I should do it straight 
from the shoulder for the sake of the Music Division in 
the Library of Congress. The Smithsonian had its collection 
of Indian records—genuine and alleged. I should want to 
see made, under your direction, an eleventh hour attempt 
at recording for the Library whatever may still exist in the 
way of living examples of (often untranscribable) folk 
tunes, ballads, etc., to illustrate that “History of American 
Song” which has got to be written very soon. . . . 

If I could manage it, I should try to find someone to 
endow a “chair” for American folk-music right here at 
the Library, and see that you got it. Then the Library 
could undertake to publish, in a dignified manner, what- 
ever you produce along those lines.” 


Robert Gordon was elated by Engel’s letter and 
traveled to Washington, D.C., in late December 
1927 for a meeting with Engel and Herbert Putnam, 
the Librarian of Congress. When two attempts to 
secure outside funds for Gordon’s project failed, 
Engel asked if the Library might aid Gordon by 
purchasing some portion of his collection. Such 
an acquisition, he wrote to Gordon on February 18, 
would lay the foundation for the collection they 
hoped eventually to organize and would serve as 
another excellent reason for obtaining Gordon’s 
services as curator. 

Engel’s offer made Gordon uneasy for several 
reasons. From a “purely mercenary point of view,” 
Gordon feared that surrendering his collection to 
public ownership would cheat him of his big invest- 
ment—the years of effort, the discoveries, and the 
“brain work.” There were also technical problems: 
much of the collection was in manuscript or on cyl- 
inders and would require transcription and recopy- 
ing. He hadn’t the time for such projects, and to 
send the originals to Washington would mean the 
cessation of his own work and income. On March 2, 
1928, Gordon wrote to Engel that he could not 
give up his collection: 

I think on the whole we had better let things remain as 
they are for the present. Something may turn up that 


would make possible the original scheme or something like 
it. I should welcome the possibility of having my stuff in 
a safe and fireproof place, where it could be consulted un- 
der my direction, and where I myself could have access to 
it constantly. But my material and I are pretty inseparable. 
We go together. And I’m not yet ready for a divorce! 

. . Most of all I want the work itself to go on. ’m 
interested in the money side only because I have to be. 
If it were possible to get the stuff as it should be inter- 
preted I should be very happy. At present I can do this 
only in small part and only by unremitting attention to 
raising the funds necessary by a combination of “pot-boil- 
er” plus scholarship. I think so far I have never made 
public a single thing that did not contain in it somewhere 
some positive and worthwhile contribution for the serious 
student. And I’ve never dropped to the rank of the 
anthologist or scissors and pastepot writer who rides the 
work of other men. What I have used has been mine, and 
not dipped out of some other fellows’ bag. 

By the way, I’m sending you under separate enclosure 
the remainder of the ADVENTURE sheets. Think this will 
bring the L.C. file up to date. In order to make sure that 
no issues are missing I may have “overlapped” one or 
two. Please check up with your file and destroy or other- 
wise dispose of any duplications. These have absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with the rest of this letter, and 
are not for sale. They are, as were the others, just an indi- 
cation of my appreciation of the Library and of the good 
men one and all who frequent it.”® 


Gordon was unwilling to compromise, but soon 
there was no need to, for his letter crossed in the 
mail with a letter written by Engel on March 2, 
1928, the day of Gordon’s letter. Engel reported 
that he had aroused a good deal of interest at a 
luncheon given by the Women’s Committee of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and had raised 
a portion of the five-year stipend that he was then 
attempting to get for Gordon. He had scheduled 
other talks and wrote optimistically that he did not 
intend to rest until he had reached their goal. 

On April 20, 1928, Carl Engel announced that 
the Library of Congress planned a national collec- 
tion of American folk songs, to be directed by 
Robert W. Gordon. In the U.S. Daily, April 21, 
1928, Gordon was described as “one of the most 
successful collectors of American folk-songs, because 
he was best fitted for the task by temperament and 
training.” A month later, Gordon traveled to Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the Librarian to address 


Robert Gordon’s column “Old Songs That Men Have 
Sung,” as it appeared in Adventure, January 30, 1926. 
The invitation at the end to send in “all the old songs 
of every variety” was part of Gordon’s great plan to col- 
lect every American folk song. Copyright © Popular Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York City. 
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Old Songs That Men Have Sung 





Devoted to outdoor songs, 
Great Lakes, the West, old canal days, the aegro, 


referably hitherto ee a eee of the sea, the lumber-camps, 
e pi . e 





or find, so that all may share in them. 


Although this department is conducted primarily for the collection and preservation of old songs, 
the editor will give information about modern ones when he can do so and JF all requests are accom- 
peated with self-addressed envelop and reply postage (NOT attached). 


T to the magazine. 


Conducted by R. W. GORDON, care of Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York City. 


tc. Send in what you have 


Write to Mr. Gordon direct, 








HIS evening I’ve just finished playing over a 

number of the phonograph records I’ve made 
in the last three weeks. Altogether there are a 
hundred and forty, and they cover every type of 
folk-music—old ballads of long ago, modern work- 
songs, dance and play songs, spirituals, “‘banjer’’ 
and fiddle tunes—all played or sung, as they should 
properly be, by people who love them and in many 
cases have helped to make them. All I can bring 
to you are the words; I wish it were possible to bring 
the singers as well. 

What has struck me most has been the cordiality 
with which I have everywhere been received and 
the eagerness of all I have met to help in the col- 
lection. Perhaps most helpful has been Bascom 
Lamar Lunsford of Asheville, for years a lover and 
collector of the old songs. He has not only sung for 
me himself, but has brought in singers and gone into 
the country with me in search of others. 

I’m glad to announce that Mr. Lunsford has con- 
sented to associate himself with this department 
and to become officially our district collector for 
Western North Carolina. 


ERE is one of the old ballads obtained through 

his assistance. It was sung by Miss Ada Moss, 

astudent at Cullowhee State Normal, as it has come 
down traditionally in her family. 

_It would be hard to tell the story more simply or 
diectively. The song itself comes down to us prob- 
ably from about the time of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
neither tune or words have lost their appeal, though 
both have been modified somewhat as they have 
passed on from singer to singer. 


The Merrie Golden Tree 
(Sung by Miss Ada Moss) 


There was a little ship all on that sea 
the name that they gave it was the Merrie 
Golden Tree, 
As she sails on the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
As the sails on the lonesome sea. 


There was another little ship all on that sea, 
the name that they gave it was the Merrie 
Turkolee, 
she sails on the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
As she sails on the lonesome sea. 


There was a little boy all on that ship, 
And he said, “Captain, captain, what will you 


give me 
EY sink that old ship in the middle of the sea, 
As she sails on the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
As she sails on the lonesome sea?” 


“Tll give you money, and I’ll pay your fee, 
And besides, my oldest daughter I will marry unto 
you, 


If you'll sink her in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
If you'll sink her in the lonesome sea.” 


He bowed his little head and off swam he, 

He swam and he swam till he came to the Merrie 
Merrie Turkolee, 

As she sails in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 

As she sails in the lonesome sea. 


He had a little tool all fitted for use, 

And he bored nine holes in her old hull at once, 
As she sails in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
As she sails in the lonesome sea. 


He bowed his little head and back swam he, 

He swam and he swam till he came to the Merrie 
Golden Tree 

As she sails in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome 

As she sails in the lonesome sea. 


He said, “Captain, captain, take me on board 

Or you won’t be as good as you told me‘you would, 
If I’d sink her in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
If I’d sink her in the lonesome sea.” 


“T won’t give you money, nor I won’t pay your fee, 
Nor my oldest daughter I'll not marry unto you 
And you sunk her in the lowland, lonesome, lone- 


some, 
And you sunk her in the lonesome sea.” 


“Tf it wasn’t for the love that I have for your men, 
I would do unto you as I did unto them— 

I would sink you in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
I would sink you in the lonesome sea.” 


He bowed his little head and down went he; 

He bid farewell to the Merrie Golden Tree 

As she sails in the lowland, lonesome, lonesome, 
As she sails in the lonesome sea. 


Now I’m going to ask Mr. Lunsford to take down 
his “banjer’”’ and pick while he sings a modern 

dance tune. There are endless verses, but not much 

story. 2 

Cindy, Cindy 


(Text of B. L. Lunsford) 


O where’d you get your liquor 

O where’d you get your dram? 

I got it from a nigger 

Way down in Rockingham. 
O get along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Get along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Get along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
I'll marry you sometime. 


I went to see my blue eyed girl, 
She met me at the door; 
Her shoes and stockings in her hand, 
Her feet all over the floor. 

Cho: 


Ig! 





a like a cherry, 
Cherry like a rose; 
How I love my ta little girl 
God + Raat ows! 

0: 


Cindy’s got religion, 

She had it once before; 

When she hears my old banjo 

mas ~ first one on the floor. 
0: 


Once I had a “banjer” + 

And every string was twine; 

The only tune that I could pick 

beat wish That Girl Was Mine.” 
0: 


I wish I had a needle and thread 
As fine as I could sew, 
And a thimble from Baltimore 
To = that needle go. 

iO: 


She told me that she loved me, 
She called me “sugar plum.” 
She throwed her arms around me 


Like a grape vine round a gum. 
Cho: 


Finger ring, finger ring 

Shines like glittering gold; 

How I love my pretty little girl! 

O God in Heaven knows! 
O get along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Get along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Get along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Til marry you sometime. 


Another that I’d like to print if there were room 
is “I Wish I Were a Mole in the Ground,” but you 
can hear Mr. Lunsford himself sing that if you will 
get hold of an Okeh phonograph record 40155. 


DON'T forget that I still want all the old songs 

of every variety that you can send in, and all 
the hints you can give that will put me on the track 
of singers. There are still a number of photographs _ 
of scenes on the trip printed on postcards and wait- 
ing for those of you who help out in either of the 
ways mentioned above. 


ADDRESS all letters to R. W. Gorvon, care of 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Streets, New 
York City. ; 


THE TRAIL AHEAD 
FEBRUARY 10TH ISSUE 


Besides the new serial and the three complete novelettes 
mentioned on the second contents page of this issue the next 
Adventure will bring you the following stories: 
THE LANDSMAN KILLER 

A locked door, a knife, and a line over the side. 
INTRIGUE MEXICAN 
The bandit was a boaster. 
GONE NATIVE 
A monocle and no socks. 
LA RUE OF THE 88 Conclusion 
The battle of the bunkhouse. 
A LAMB AND SOME SLAUGHTERING 
The constable wanted chevrons. William Byron Mowery 
TOUCHING TENGMALMI F. St. Mars 
The Arctic owl goes abroad. 


John Webb 
John Dorman 
S. B. H. Harat 


Gordon Young 


THE THREE ISSUES following the next will contain Jong stories by Arthur 
A O. Friel, Thomson Burtis, W. C. Tuttle, L. Patrick Greene, Fairfax Downey, W.- 
Townend, T. S. Stribling and Leonard H. Nason; and short stories by Charles 
Victor Fischer, William Westrup, John Joseph, T. T. Flynn, Robert Carse, L. Paul, 
James Parker Long, Don Waters, Alan LeMay, George E. Holt, Clements Ripley and 
others; stories of white men up the Amazon, traders in Africa, aviators in the oi- 
fields, cowboys on the Western range, doughboys on the Western front, hardcase skippers and bucko 
mates on the high seas, desert riders in Morocco, daring men in dangerous places up and down the 














a select audience in the Coolidge Auditorium. He 
spoke of the provenance and variety of American 
folk songs, illustrating his remarks with references 
to his fieldwork and describing his collection efforts. 
Gordon appealed to this sophisticated audience just 
as successfully as he had appealed earlier to the 
readers of Adventure, and he generated great in- 
terest in his work. 

Gordon’s official appointment as specialist and 
consultant in folk song and literature began on 
July 1, 1928. For pursuing “investigations especially 
in the music and literature of Folk-Song” and for 
acting as the representative of the Library of Con- 
gress for the “acquisition of material for its collec- 
tions” in that field, Gordon was to receive $300 a 
month. The first period of appointment was for one 
year. He did not anticipate any changes in his man- 
ner of operation because of his new formal relation- 
ship with the Library. As far as he was concerned, 
he could proceed according to his ideal of the 
research scientist. 

Returning to Darien, Gordon revived his scheme 
to establish a network of active “district collectors” 
and began to plan a system of local folk song orga- 
nizations, each responsive to the desires, needs, and 
interests of its membership and locale. He wrote 
throughout the country to persons with an interest 
in folklore, asking if they would help. A letter on 
May 20, 1928, to an “Old Songs” correspondent 
was typical. Gordon suggested that the local orga- 
nizations might 


report matters of interest, suggest definite places to which 
field trips might be sent with greatest chance of success, 
sponsor lectures and possibly recitals, and in general bring 
notice of the national work before the local public. . . . 
It must be utterly independent, neither drawing any au- 


thority from, nor having any set duties toward the national 
project.” 


By building a connection between local centers and 
the “great national archive of folk-song” which 
Gordon was engaged in forming, he expected to put 
himself “in intimate touch with every section of the 
country and with every class of the American 
people.” ** He hoped eventually to create a corps 
of trained collectors but wanted to lose no time in 
gaining the help of interested amateurs. 

Involved with these plans and with his own col- 
lecting activities in Darien, Gordon failed to make 
regular reports to the Library of Congress. On 
July 17, 1928, Engel wrote that it had been nearly 
two months since the speech at the Library and that 
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he was eager to hear of Gordon’s activities. Gordon 
responded that he had traveled over five thousand 
miles, largely to isolated districts near Darien, pur- 
suing song histories, collecting shouts, interviewing 
and recording boatmen and “box-pickers” who 
could play the genuine old rags, reels, and turning 
songs. Gordon’s letter seemed to satisfy Engel, and 
their correspondence lapsed until the late summer 
of 1928.79 

In August Engel wrote to Gordon at the request 
of Herbert Putnam, asking again for a clearer idea 
of Gordon’s plans, particularly with regard to estab- 
lishing a headquarters in Washington, and on No- 
vember 13, 1928, Putnam sent a telegram to Mrs. 
Gordon in Darien, inquiring as to her husband’s 
whereabouts. The following day, Gordon mailed a 
twenty-point project report which discussed the 
progress he had made, suggested plans for the future, 
and solicited comment from the Library. 

Gordon reported that his work had been orga- 
nizational, theoretical, and technical. He was 
transcribing, codifying, and indexing folk songs, 
making lists of informants and of field leads for 
future trips, proselytizing for “is archive, investigat- 
ing the histories of songs and song types, photo- 
graphing his informants, and developing (as well as 
he could in the field) phonographic recording 
equipment that would be suitable for accurate field 
recording. He had also prepared an index of com- 
mercial records that contained folk material. Since 
commercial recordings often documented traditional 
folk songs and at the same time greatly affected folk 
song traditions, he hoped to acquire important 
discs for the archive. 

Gordon went on in the report to outline some of 
the projects that he had been considering for the 
future. He thought of writing and distributing cir- 
culars and syllabi to churches, schools, and orga- 
nizations. He proposed a “Prolegomenon to Folk- 
Song”: 


a compact but comprehensive guide for collectors, orientat- 
ing the entire field and laying down the definite tasks to 
be pursued and the methods to be used. Nothing of the 
sort has yet been done for American folk-song.™ 


He hoped to develop a research center for the study 
of folk song at the archive, where students could 
receive training and direction. He himself might 
accept positions as visiting lecturer in locations 
where he could also pursue his research and record- 
ing projects. He foresaw the publication of uni- 
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formly edited texts from the Library’s collection, and 
he wrote that he hoped to instigate test cases on the 
matter of folk song copyright. It was also in this 
report of November 14, 1928, that Gordon sug- 
gested the name for his center at the Library of 
Congress: the Archive of American Folk-Song. 

If Gordon and the Library shared similar hopes 
for a center for the study of folk songs, they differed 
in their understanding of how such a center should 
develop. Gordon sensed the rising feeling of dissatis- 
faction against him within the Library, and at- 
tempted to justify his work and his methods in the 
cover letter to his report: 


This sounds dreadfully unsystematic. I admit it. But I’d 
like to call attention to one or two things that tend to 
justify it. First, we both want not mere unrelated facts 
gathered indescriminately or unintelligently. It would be 
easy enough to “get texts,” say ten a day or twenty a day, 
and pile up a respectable number in an “official report.” 
That is not what we are after. We want texts that will rep- 
resent as fully as possible the whole progress of American 
folk-song, that will incorporate phases of the subject not 
yet discovered or collected by others, that will eventually 
help to solve the problems of the origin of folk-song. We 
want also to have eventually the materials that will form 
the basis for a great history of national folk-song,—and 
that means that we must have not only the facts, the texts, 
the music, but also the materials needed for a sane and 
scientific interpretation of them. 

And this leads to my second justification. The whole 
work lies largely beyond the frontier of knowledge. It is an 
advance into unknown territory. The method must be that 
of trial and error. Errors of judgement will be frequent. It 
will be a juggling of fact and hypothesis. Once the task is 
done it will be only too clear what the right method should 
have been. But it cannot be predicted in advance. The 
best I can do is attempt to avoid the errors of those who 
have gone before me and to label clearly the false clews 
and the blind paths I follow that those who come after may 
avoid them. 

That sounds sentimental. But I think it will be found to 
contain also cold scientific fact. At any rate it is a sort of 
“credo” that I have long followed and shall believe and 
follow until someone can show me a better one. 

I realize that while we may both agree on the general 
principles laid down above, we have and must have certain 
points of difference. Or, rather, certain points that we 
should stress differently. I am most interested in pursuing 
unhampered a task that I have chosen as a life work. I 
assume its validity and the validity of the work that is being 
done in it. You, naturally, want as an executive tangible 
evidence that the work is progressing satisfactorily and 
tangible proofs on which you may base a report to Congress 
and the American people of money expended and materials 
added to the Library. Both of us want most of all accom- 
plishment. 

There is nothing incompatible, I think, in our insistence 
on both our needs.” 


But communication lapsed again, and relations 
with the Library continued to deteriorate. Several 
times between November 1928 and September 1929, 
at the request of Herbert Putnam, Engel expressed 
dissatisfaction with Gordon’s method of operation 
and asked to be kept better informed on the progress 
of the work. Gordon’s letters were sporadic, and in 
September 1929 he left Engel and Putnam waiting 
for his portion of the Librarian’s annual report to 
Congress, requiring Engel to write: 

The I.ibrarian told me today—with evident disappoint- 
ment—that so far he had not heard from you with regard 
to your report. The Librarian’s Annual Report is now tak- 
ing shape, and to delay your contribution much longer 
would cause inconvenience. 

Apart from this, I think I should tell you that, in talking 
with the Librarian, I gained the impression that he is not 
pleased with the way things are going. While he has not 
lost interest in the project, he fears that its future will be 
seriously endangered and that, in fact, it might be brought 
to an abrupt end, unless those, upon whose support we must 
rely, can be shown a methodical handling of affairs and a 
substantial progress. Obviously, your report is expected to 


do this.” 

Engel’s strong language had its effect, for Gordon 
mailed his portion of the annual report on Septem- 
ber 16, 1929, and moved the following day to 
Washington with his family. He installed himself 
and his archive in the southwest attic corner of the 
Library, highly pleased to have “a magnificent room 
nearly sixty feet square” in which to store his “varied 
plunder” after living and working for nearly four 
years in two small rooms.”* 

Few papers document Gordon’s three years in 
Washington as director of the Archive of American 
Folk Song. Once Gordon was under the same roof 
as Putnam and Engel, his lengthy if sporadic com- 
munications to his superiors were no longer neces- 
sary. And one of the best sources of information 
about his work—his “Old Songs” correspondence— 
ceased in September 1927, when Adventure hired a 
new editor who discontinued the column. 

During his time at the Library, Gordon continued 
his own investigations into song histories and the 
development of folk songs. He acquired the collec- 
tions of other folklorists and record companies and 
conducted experiments with cylinder, disc, and wire 
recording apparatus. With a borrowed Amplion disc 
recorder, he made field trips to Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia to record especially significant 
material. In the archive he brought together im- 
portant ephemeral material—songsters, broadsides, 





and sheet music—which, together with his own 
unique collection and the additional donations that 
he had acquired, made it finally possible to focus 
scholarly attention on specific theoretical problems. 

Separate from his work for the Library, but 
equally important in creating another public role 
for the folklorist, were Gordon’s investigations into 
folk song histories for the Victor Company. He was 
the first folklorist to testify as an expert in a court 
of law, when Victor retained his services in the 
copyright dispute over the song “The Wreck of ‘Old 
97.’ 99 24 

At the end of 1931, the initial funds pledged to 
the Archive of American Folk Song were exhausted. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York contributed 


Mary C. Mann sang many unusual songs for Gordon while 
he was conducting field research in Darien, Georgia, from 
1925 to 1928. A deaconess in the Episcopal church, Mann 
ran a school in Darien for young black girls whom she 
prepared for jobs in domestic service. In this picture, 
Mann stands with several pupils who are apparently 
weaving traditional Sea Island baskets. Photograph cour- 
tesy of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Nye. 
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$2,500 to enable the work of the archive to continue 
until June 10, 1932, but no other funds were forth- 
coming. The country was deep in a depression, and 
in March 1932 Gordon was notified that it would 
not be possible for the Library to retain his services 
after the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1932. 

The report that Gordon submitted on March 18, 
1932, summarizing the state of the archive, listed 
approximately eight thousand texts with music for 
some seven hundred titles. Four thousand of the 
items were from Gordon’s own collection. The ar- 
chive also contained nine hundred songsters, more 
than fifteen hundred volumes of magazines with 
pertinent columns, and many additional manu- 
scripts on loan from other folklorists. Gordon had 
acquired for the Library’s permanent collections a 
number of theses, books, and journals, as well as 
photostatic copies of other collections of folk songs. 
Three hundred and fifty double-faced records had 
been donated by the Victor Company, and Gordon 
had placed on deposit approximately a thousand 
wax cylinders that he had made between 1923 and 
1928. He had compiled bibliographic aids consist- 
ing of more than twenty-five thousand index cards. 
This was the tangible result of Gordon’s four years 
as director of the Archive of American Folk Song. 
In this final report to Carl Engel, Gordon wrote: 

Probably the most important accomplishments of the 
Archive, though unfortunately they cannot be codified and 
itemized, have been in (1) the general assistance to work- 
ers and students in the field, particularly to such as were 
actively collecting or preparing to publish their results, 
and in (2) the development and interchange of theories 
basic to any definition of folk-song or to any general in- 
vestigation of its interrelation with author material. 

In connection with the first of these intangible accom- 
plishments mentioned above . . . the work of the Archive 
has been favorably mentioned, usually with a definite state- 
ment of thanks for aid and assistance, in practically every 


important book on American folk-song published since 
1928. 

The second of these two accomplishments is more dif- 
ficult to summarize briefly. The bringing together of scat- 
tered materials, many of them unknown to previous 
students of the subject, has greatly broadened the whole 
concept of American folk-song, has brought to light count- 
less problems which had up to this time remained undiscov- 
ered, and has shown definitely where the material may be 
found which will eventually result in their solution. 
Among such finds may be mentioned by way of illustra- 
tion only (1) the discovery of a very close interrelation- 
ship between genuine folk material and vaudeville songs 
in the period 1840-1890, (2) the finding of certain genu- 
ine folk texts otherwise unrecorded which had been pre- 


served in comparatively pure form in vaudeville repertoire, 
(3) the certainty that much burlesque and pseudo-folk 
material, gradually developed by white minstrel troupes 
for stage use, eventually found its way back to the folk 
and became in turn the basis of further genuine folk com- 
position, (4) the discovery of the definite origins of cer- 
tain folk tunes and of their gradual change and growth, 
resulting eventually in apparently new tunes, (5) impor- 
tant discoveries as to essential differences in rhythm and 
pitch between the true folk-song and conventional author 
songs which may result eventually in a much closer defini- 
tion of what folk-song really is, (6) the recognition of the 
parts played by individual authors in the spread and de- 
velopment of folksong tending toward a reconciliation of 
the apparently opposite theories of such students as Pro- 
fessor Louise Pound and the late Professor Gummere.” 

Although Gordon’s official position as director 
of the archive terminated with the 1931-32 fiscal 
year, Engel and Putnam believed that his sugges- 
tions about the future of the archive deserved con- 
sideration. A small sum of money remained and it 
provided Gordon’s last official connection with the 
Library. Under contract between July and Decem- 
ber 1932, Gordon indexed all the items in the ar- 
chive. Afterward he offered to serve as voluntary 
director, but his offer was turned down, and the 
severance of his ties to the archive proved to be a 
blow from which he never recovered. 

Gordon suffered from severe depression for nearly 
a year after he left the Library. By the end of 
1934, after a part-time appointment with the WPA 
came to an end, he found another part-time posi- 
tion teaching English composition to evening stu- 
dents at George Washington University. Until his 
death on April 2, 1961, Gordon worked as professor 
of English and technical editor in the Washington 
area. 

In 1933 the Archive of American Folk Song was 
revived under the direction of John Lomax, who 
became honorary consultant and curator to the Li- 
brary. When funds finally became available for the 
archive in 1937, from the Congress this time rather 
than from private benefactors, it was John’s son 
Alan Lomax who received them. Robert W. Gordon 
left no student disciples and no definitive volumes of 
folk songs. His “big plan” was never accomplished 
and his theoretical arguments were never published. 
But Gordon was a pioneer, an innovator, a scientist, 
a theorist, and a dreamer with a great mission. From 
this dream and mission, to rescue and record for 
future generations a valuable and previously ne- 
elected part of American culture, came the Archive 
of Folk Song at the Library of Congress. 
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Worlds 
O 
Christmas Greeting 


by Walter W. Ristow 


During the Christmas season Americans exchange 
some three billion greeting cards, designed and dis- 
tributed by more than two hundred publishers. This 
now widely accepted practice is of relatively recent 
origin. The first Christmas card was designed in 
England in 1843 by John Calcott Horsley for Henry 
Cole, founder and first director of London’s Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. The idea caught on 
slowly but achieved a measure of popularity in Eng- 
land during the seventies and eighties, before in- 
terest lagged. Some few English Christmas cards 
were exported to the United States in the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

The father of the Christmas card in the United 
States was Louis Prang, a German wood engraver 
and lithographer who settled in Boston around 
1850. In 1856, in partnership with Julius Mayer, 
he opened a lithographic printing shop in Roxbury, 


Massachusetts. The partnership lasted for four 
years, after which Prang continued the business in- 
dependently. In 1866 Prang perfected a process for 
multicolored lithographic printing, and several years 
later he introduced the first American Christmas 
cards. By the mid-eighties the Prang company was 
printing as many as five million cards annually. 
Early Prang Christmas cards featured flowers, birds, 
landscapes, attractive young ladies, and even danc- 
ing girls. Nativity scenes, wise men, camels, stars, 
mistletoe, holly, and ivy were introduced somewhat 
later as Christmas card illustrations. 

Prang added Easter greetings to his card line 
in 1879 and valentines in 1887. The Prang com- 
pany’s success attracted other enterprising individ- 
uals and a number of greeting card companies were 
founded during the early decades of the twentieth 
century. Most are still in operation. 

The greeting card business expanded greatly af- 
ter 1920, spurred by cooperative advertising cam- 
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paigns and the increased mobility of Americans in 
the years following the first World War. Disloca- 
tions caused by World War II, the Korean War, 
and the conflict in Viet Nam have been further 
stimulants to the sale of greeting cards. Christmas 
greetings continue to be most popular and account 
for approximately half of all card sales. 

Creating eye-catching, attractive designs and com- 
posing appropriate sentiments for Christmas cards 
require the ingenuity, technical skill, and literary 
aptitude of a large number of designers and writers. 
Publishers have drawn on virtually every facet of 
human activity and interest to create unique, attrac- 
tive, and timely Christmas cards. 

Because I have been in a profession concerned 
with maps for a considerable number of years, 
Christmas cards with cartographic themes have, in 
particular, invited my attention. Through the years, 
friends and professional colleagues, aware of this in- 
terest, have sent me a stream of cards illustrated 


From an original painting by Norman Rockwell. Repro- 
duced with permission from the Saturday Evening Post, © 
1926 The Curtis Publishing Company. 


with maps, globes, and tools or instruments of car- 
tography. My collection of cartographic Christmas 
cards now numbers around five hundred. 

It is uncertain when the first American Christmas 
card with a map motif was published. A possible 
candidate is a Hallmark card with a Norman Rock- 
well painting which was copyrighted in 1926 by the 
Saturday Evening Post. In the illustration Santa 
holds in his left hand a book titled Good Boys as 
he peers through a reading glass at a world globe. 
Although the card may have been published a year 
or two after the copyright date, it is still one of the 


Walter W. Ristow, former chief of the Geography and 
Map Division, is an honorary consultant to the Library 
in the history of American cartography. He recently gave 
his collection of cartographic Christmas cards to the 
Geography and Map Division. 
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A map of the Holy Land produced by Sidney J. Burgoyne 
and Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Reproduced 
by permission. 


few commercial cartographic cards known to have 
been produced before World War II. 

In recent years more than fifty commercial greet- 
ing card publishers have used cartographic illustra- 
tions on Christmas cards. The American Artists 
Group in New York City has published the largest 
number of such cards. The illustrations, most of 
which feature world maps, are original designs; the 
artist’s name is given on the verso of the card. Other 
greeting card companies which have produced five 
or more cards with map themes include Burgoyne, 
Hallmark, The Drawing Board, Irene Dash Greet- 
ing Card Company, Hampton, Dorothy Simmons, 
Masterpiece Studios, Norcross, and Art Guild 
Greetings. 

Libraries, geographical institutes and societies, 
universities, museums, and art galleries frequently 
illustrate their professional Christmas cards with 
maps. Such illustrations generally reproduce, at re- 


duced scale, rare maps, charts, globes, or views from 
their collections. Official and commercial map 
publishers likewise design special cartographic 
Christmas greetings to send to their customers and 
patrons. 

Maps of the Holy Land are the most appropriate 
cartographic illustrations for Christmas greeting 
cards. Most of the commercial cards in this category 
feature maps drawn by present-day artists in simu- 
lated early cartographic style. They are frequently 
titled “The Holy Land at the Birth of Christ” or 
“Bethlehem and Surrounding Lands at the Birth 
of Christ.” Superimposed on the map may be vig- 
nettes illustrating the Nativity and other aspects of 
the Christmas story, such as the Three Wise Men 
astride their camels, the town of Bethlehem, the 
shepherds, the flight to Egypt, and, overhead, the 
Star. 

World maps and globes are the cartographic 
formats most frequently used on Christmas cards, 
although they would appear to have no direct rela- 
tionship to that holiday season. Yet when joined with 
such sentiments as “Peace on Earth,” “Joy to the 
World,” “a World of Good Wishes,” “Everywhere, 
everywhere Christmas,” and “Hope of the World,” 
these maps convey the spirit of universality, brother- 
hood, and unity associated with Christmas. 

The most perfect representation of the earth is 
a sphere, and globes, therefore, are fairly common 
Christmas card illustrations. Photographs of rare 
and historic globes preserved in noteworthy deposi- 
tories decorate a few institutional cards. Globes on 
commercial cards are usually drawn in antique style 
with attractive mountings and stands. Often pic- 
tured with the globe are such objects as an open or 
closed Bible, books in fine old leather bindings, 
models of sailing ships, nautical charts and instru- 
ments, bright red poinsettias, holly leaves and ber- 
ries, evergreen sprays, or a lighted candle. Several 
globe cards have sentiments on the face, such as 
“Joy to the World,” or greetings in a number of 
languages. The printed expressions inside globe 
cards are, for the most part, traditional, prosaic, and 
unrelated to the illustrations. An exception is “May 
your travels through the year bring you peace and 
happiness.” 

A portrayal of the spherical earth as a Christmas 
tree ornament is a popular greeting card illustra- 
tion, and there are many variations on this theme. 
A special favorite of mine in this group of cards is 
one in which the globe forms part of a small mobile 





when the card is opened. The tree ornament motif 
most frequently adorns commercial greeting cards. 
In 1959, however, it was used on the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s institutional Christmas card. 

The circular earth, minus the globe trappings, is 
another modification of the map motif. A most at- 
tractive version presents a gold, circular map of the 
western hemisphere with a gold dove of peace flying 
overhead. Six different places of worship, for as 
many religious faiths, encircle the map. Below is 
the wish, ““May the Brotherhood of man encircle the 
earth and bring Peace to all the land.” A similar 
idea is pictorially expressed on an all gold card 
with the peace dove superimposed on an embossed, 
circular map of the western hemisphere. Olive 
branches encircle the map. On another card a white 
dove of peace has feathers colorfully bedecked with 
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flags of many nations. In her beak the bird holds 
an olive branch from which the world is suspended. 
Below the dove is the message “Let us unitedly fol- 
low after those things which are conceived of and 
make for peace.” 

The themes of universality and brotherhood are 
expressed on some cards by associating maps with 
postage stamps of many countries. One such ex- 
ample has a background montage of stamps over- 
printed with a circular map within an eight-pointed 
star. 

Several card publishers have pictured the tradi- 
tional figure of Santa Claus with a circular or spheri- 
cal world map. One of the most charming shows 


The 1959 National Geographic Christmas card, © Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Reproduced by permission. 





An institutional Christmas greet- 
ing produced by Panoramic 
Studios, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Reproduced by permis- 
s170n. 


Santa dancing around the world with children in 
the dress of many nations. The apt inside verse 
is “Seasons Greetings and best wishes for Harmony 
on Earth.” A frequently used illustration shows 
Santa with reindeer and sleigh superimposed on a 
world map. The jolly old man, with reading glass or 
calipers, checking his long list of names and locating 
places on a map is also a popular motif. In a differ- 
ent vein is Santa bearing on his back a gaily deco- 
rated world. “A World of Best Wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year” is the accompanying 
sentiment. A humorous adaptation shows a happy 
Santa perched on a globe and strumming a guitar, 
while children in native costumes parade joyfully 
around the horizon ring. On another card a some- 
what giddy Santa Claus balances on a rapidly spin- 
ning globe. 

The thrilling space flights and moon landings 
of the sixties provided inspiration for a small num- 
ber of Christmas greetings. An attractive commer- 
cial example portrays the world in outer space 
viewed from the surface of the moon. The bright 
Christmas star glows in celestial space over the 

earth. The picture caption is “On earth peace, good 
will toward men.” A similar portrayal of the earth 
and the star in space has these lines, adapted from 
Tennyson: “When shall all men’s good be each 
man’s rule, and universal peace be like a shaft of 
light around the world.” Another commercial card 
shows a small world globe encircled by rings of an 
armillary sphere, with the caption “Let us all re- 
joice in this wondrous creation.” Santa astride a 
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space capsule approaching a moon decorated like 
a Christmas tree is another variation of this motif. 
Zodiac charts decorate both commercial and in- 
stitutional greeting cards. Panoramic Studios, man- 
ufacturers of a three-dimensional moon globe, 
fastened segments of the globe to small, thin pieces 
of plywood on which are imprinted the greeting 
“Peace, Everyone, Everywhere.” 

The double-hemisphere type of projection is most 
frequently used for flat maps of the world that 
illustrate Christmas cards. Some of the maps are 
modern renditions in pseudoantique style. More 
than 80 percent of this collection, however, are re- 
duced facsimiles of rare historical maps, sometimes 
with modern touches. The profusely decorated 
maps of the seventeenth century are most popular. 
Regrettably, commercial card publishers rarely give 
the date, cartographer, or publisher of the maps 
they reproduce. Some cards carry a vague credit such 

s “Reproduced from a 16th Century French Car- 
tographer’s Map.” It is possible, however, with the 
aid of a powerful reading glass, to identify the orig- 
inals of many Christmas card maps. Most of the 
well-known cartographers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are represented, among them 
Agnesi, Ortelius, Fine, Goos, Blaeu, Jansson, Visch- 
er, De Wit, and Speed. A number of double-hemi- 
sphere reproductions are overprinted, usually in 
gold, with traditional sentiments. On several maps 
sent to patrons by business organizations the cover 
sentiment expresses “A World of Thanks,” or “Sin- 
cere Thanks to Our Many Friends Everywhere.” 





Reproductions of world maps on various other 
projections have also ornamented Christmas cards. 
Maps on the Mercator or cylindrical projection by 
William Blaeu (1662) and Nicholas Vischer 
(1690), distinguished seventeenth-century Dutch 
cartographers, illustrate cards of several publishers. 
On some examples garlands of evergreens and holly 
berries have been added as marginal ornamentation. 

Reproductions of Abraham Ortelius’s world map 
on an oval projection, first published in 1570 in his 
Theatrum orbis terrarum, are also popular on 
Christmas cards. The oval projection has also been 
used by modern artists for cartographic illustrations. 
One such map, designed by Thomas F. Naegele for 
an American Artists Group card, uses a modified 
oval projection to show the world as a tree with the 
continents forming drooping branches. Other world 
map projections which have decorated Christmas 
cards include less common ones such as the sinus- 
oidal projection, several versions of the interrupted 
projection, and the azimuthal equidistant projec- 
tion. One particularly attractive card shows the 
world, on the orthographic projection, as the pistil 
of a flower. The sentiment, adapted from Goethe, is 
“To know someone here or there with whom you 
can feel there is understanding in spite of distances 
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or thoughts unexpressed, that can make of this earth 
a garden.” Institutional cards have used reproduc- 
tions of Ptolemy’s map of the known world, as well 
as of medieval mappae mundi. 

Maps of individual countries, regions, or cities 
rarely illustrate Christmas cards published by com- 
mercial greeting card companies. Local and regional 
maps are, however, often reproduced on institu- 
tional greeting cards, and Christmas greetings of 
official mapping agencies may have specially 
drafted maps, often of the country concerned. 

Institutions most often utilize reduced scale 
facsimiles of unique and interesting maps or charts 
in their collections. One year the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of London reproduced the world map 
of Cardinal Guillaume Fillastre, drawn around 
1418. France’s Bibliotheque Nationale has distrib- 
uted a number of cartographic cards, among them a 
color reproduction of a plate from the fourteenth- 
century Catalan Atlas by Cresques, and a section 
from de Fer’s 1691 map, Les Etats du Duc de 
Savoye. From the Danish Royal Library has come 
a card with reproductions of a 1735 map of Green- 
land by Hans Egede, and the Geographic Institut, 
Polish Academy of Sciences, has sent greetings with 
maps of Warsaw and the Duchy of Oswieczen. 


A world map from Atlas Maior 
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(1662-65) by Joan Blaeu. Pro- 
duced by the Library of Con- 


gress. 











An original painting by Thomas 
F. Naegele. Reproduced by per- 
mission of the American Artists 
Group, New York. 


American institutions that have distributed 
cartographic Christmas greetings include the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, the Walters Art Gallery 
in Baltimore, the National Geographic Society, the 
Library of Congress, and the New York Public 
Library. 

In the collection are cartographic greetings from 
such mapping organizations as the Sudan Survey 
Department in Khartoum, the Netherland’s Topo- 
grafische Dienst, Chile’s Instituto Geografico Mili- 
tar, the Hellenic Army Geographical Service, the 
Deutsches Hydrographisches Institut, and Spain’s 
Servicio Geografico del Ejercito. 

American commercial map publishers who have 
distributed a number of map Christmas cards are 
Rand McNally and Company, General Drafting 
Company, and Historic Urban Plans. The last, a 
prolific publisher of facsimiles of early maps of 
American and foreign cities, has used segments of 
various map reproductions as greeting cards. Gen- 
eral Drafting Company, producers of Exxon road 
maps, has reproduced for its greeting card a section 
of John Ogilby’s road map of England, 1675, as 
well as William Blaeu’s 1635 map of America. Gen- 
eral Drafting has also produced such novelties as 


A Christmas Map of Manhattan, which highlighted 
various holiday activities in New York City, and a 
world map titled A World of Good Wishes at 
Christmastime, which pictures Santa Claus taking 
part in local festivities in various countries. 

Since 1948, Rand McNally and Company has 
prepared and distributed, as its Christmas remem- 
brance to friends and patrons, a series of colorful 
facsimiles of historic maps and globes. In speaking 
about the Christmas greeting maps _ recently, 
Andrew McNally III, chairman of the board, 
declared that “it has been a source of great pride 
and satisfaction to all of us at Rand McNally that 
these annual Christmas cards have been received 
with such enthusiasm by our friends. . . . We like 
to think that not only have we appropriately ex- 
tended a Christmas greeting, but that we have in 
some small way made an enduring contribution to 
the expanded horizons and enjoyment of a sig- 
nificant number of people.” This would seem to be 
true for all the map cards issued by commercial 
greeting card publishers, libraries, museums, and 
educational institutions. They bring to all who are 
fortunate enough to receive them worlds of Christ- 
mas greetings and the hope of “Peace on Earth.” 





A detail from the map A World of Good Wishes at Christ- 
mastime, © 1955, General Drafting Company, Inc. Re- 
produced by permission. 
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Mathew 
Bracly 
Again 


by Madeleine B. Stern 


The July 1974 issue of the Quarterly Journal car- 
ried my article identifying as the work of Mathew 
Brady the daguerreotypes from which engravings 
were made by Tudor Horton for the American edi- 
tion of Marmaduke Sampson’s Rationale of Crime 
(New York: Appleton, 1846). The article also 
referred to the part played in the production of that 
book by the New York phrenologist Lorenzo N. 
Fowler. 

An additional discovery now calls for a postscript 
to that article. Lorenzo Fowler’s Illustrated Phreno- 
logical Almanac for 1852 (New York: Fowlers & 
Wells) is found to contain on pages 14-15 reproduc- 
tions of five of the nineteen engravings made by 
Tudor Horton from Brady’s daguerreotypes for the 
American edition of the Rationale of Crime. The 
five heads are reproduced without introduction 


From Lorenzo Fowler’s Illustrated Phrenological Almanac 
for 1852. 
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G. F. is one of the most gentle, amiable, and affectionate boys among 
several hundred at the Long Island farms. He is distinguished among 
them all for his prudence, judgment, deference, and regard for the feelings 
of others. He has a good mind, and is an excellent scholar. His intel- 
lectual and moral organs are large, and his tophead contrasts strongly 
with that of B. M., who is at the same place, and notorious as a reckless, 
stubborn, surly, and selfish boy. He is regardless of consequences ; cares 
nothing for the wants, wishes or opinions, rights or comfort of others ; 
seeks his own gratification at all hazards, and is perverse and vicious in 
the extreme. The base of his head is deplorably predominant, while the 
moral and reasoning regions are very defective. Such a boy requires the 
best of training to make him passably correct in conduct, but left to the 
chances of public charity, we have about as little prospect of a reputable 
and virtuous life from him as we have of ‘‘ gathering grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles.” 


M. H. is noted for his love of sport and 
fun, and for the slyness of the plans he 
adopts to perpetrate a joke or a hoax, to tease 
and annoy his associates. He has fair intel- 
lect, but lacks application ; is.very secretive, 
difficult to detect in his mischief, but not 
malignan’ in his disposition. The portrait 
indicates large Perception, Mirthfulness, and 
Secretiveness, with fair moral organs. 

Such a boy should have the best of instruc- 
tion and associates to prevent him from be- 
coming dissolute and immoral, for his sense 
of fun and frolic would be likely to overcome | 
his moral powers and lead him astray. 











PHRENOLOGY. 


J. B. is a New York rowdy, an 
inmate of the Penitentiary on 
Blackwell’s Island. From 1839 
to the present time he has fre- 
quently been committed to prison, 
for assault and battery, petit lar- 
ceny, etc., sometimes on three or 
four indictments. He has an ac- SW 
tive temperament, is exceedingly < “ 
impatient, and chafes under con- § 
finement, is very quarrelsome, 
and much given to fighting. The 
head is high in the region of 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, indi- 
cating great pride, stubbornness, 
and love of freedom. The moral 
organs are scantily developed, / 
there being but little brain above 


under the general heading “Phrenology.” They in- 


Cautiousness and Causality. He was very averse to restraint, and was, 
doubtless, left to run wild in youth, or was rudely kicked and cuffed at 
home, and went among low company to seek society. He is shrewd and 
cunning, remarkably ingenious, but so exceedingly determined that he re- 
sists all restraint. Had he been judiciously trained and educated to some 
vigorous mechanical trade he might Jave been saved from crime. A large 


clude portraits of two adult male criminals (J.B., a 
frequent offender and inmate of the penitentiary on 
Blackwell’s Island, shown in profile, and S.S., an 
Irish vagrant shown in three-quarter view) and 


city is a poor place to bring up boys. 


8. 8S. is an Irishman who was 
formerly a prize-fighter, and was 
sent to the State Prison for five 
years for assault and battery, 
with intent to kill, and since his 
liberation, some ten years, he has 
spent most of his time in the city 
and county prisons of New York. 
He is a man of great energy of 
passion and purpose, but they are 
all of the lowest character, their 
sole tendency being to prove his \ 
superiority as an animal. His 
head, like that of the tiger, is low 
and very broad, showing great 
weakness of the moral and intel- 


lectual organs and predominant animal propensity. In him there is no- 


thing refined and elevated, but every thing that is base and brutal. 








three boy offenders from the Long Island Farms 
(G.F., B.M., and M.H.). 

In each case a phrenological analysis is included 
which is similar to but not an exact duplication of 
that in the Rationale of Crime. In the portraits of 
J.B. and G.F. the signature of the engraver Horton 
is discernible. 

The reproduction of the five engravings in 
the Phrenological Almanac substantiates Lorenzo 
Fowler’s role in the American edition of Sampson’s 
Rationale of Crime. At the same time it heightens 
the interest and the value of the 1852 Almanac 
which may now assume some importance as a 
Mathew Brady item. 





Madeleine B. Stern, a partner in Leona Rostenberg— 
Rare Books, New York City, is the author of numerous 
books and articles on nineteenth-century America. 





Recent Acquisitions of 


BY THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION 


The Library of Congress continues to add to its 
manuscript resources significant research material 
pertaining to the history of the Nixon-Ford admin- 
istrations. In 1975 this report took account of the 
transfer, by Senate resolution, of records of “the 
Ervin Committee” investigations. Last year the ac- 
quisition of the Henry A. Kissinger Papers was an- 
nounced. Among many accessions in all fields of 
American history, this year’s report lists or describes 
papers of David Mathews, Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Elliot L. Richardson, and Donald Rumsfeld. Grad- 
ually but surely, the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress is becoming an indispensable 
research center for the study of American history 
between the presidencies of Lyndon Johnson and 
Jimmy Carter. 


Presidential Papers 


James and Dolley Madison 


As the Manuscript Division anticipates its trans- 
fer to the new James Madison Memorial Building, 
it is particularly pleasing to report the acquisition of 


Contributors to this report include John C. Broderick, Paul 
T. Heffron, John McDonough, Oliver H. Orr, Sylvia L. 
Render, Paul G. Sifton, Russell M. Smith, David Wigdor, 
and Ronald S. Wilkinson. 


several groups of Dolley Madison material as well 
as two exceptional letters of President Madison. 

On May 30, 1816, James Madison wrote to Sir 
John Sinclair, then in retirement after having served 
in Parliament, on the King’s Privy Council, and as 
the first president of the Board of Agriculture, on a 
question of particular interest to the Library of Con- 
gress today. Sir Join had sent the president a fac- 
simile copy of a Washington letter. Madison in reply 
tried to temper his lack of enthusiasm for facsimiles 
by emphasizing the importance of preserving origi- 
nal letters: 


I am somewhat at a loss what opinion to express with 
respect to the long & interesting letter from him [Washing- 
ton] still in your hands. The mode of preserving & pro- 
mulging it by multiplying fac-simile copies is very naturally 
suggested by the gratification felt in seeing the thoughts & 
words of illustrious & venerated personages, in their own 
handwriting. As a number of specimens of that of General 
Washington’s however, are already provided in the letters 
to which that mode has been applied, and the object of 
perpetuation will be secured by the ordinary typographical 
multiplications, the expence of engraving a long letter be- 
comes a fairer subject of calculation. Should you finally 
determine to disregard that consideration, & to send to the 
U. States, the original letter, I can not point out a better 
depository, in the first instance, than the office of Secretary 
of State, from which it may be transferred to any other 
deemed more suitable, either now existing or that may 
hereafter present itself. 


Although there is no indication that Sir John sent 
the president the original Washington letter, Madi- 





ithe Manuscript Division 


son’s attitude toward facsimiles of presidential let- 
ters and his concern that the originals be preserved, 
became basic policy for collectors of presidential 
material. It is a policy still followed by the Library 
of Congress’s Manuscript Division, which has added 
this significant Madison letter to its collection of 
Madison papers. 

The second acquisition is an unusually early and 
forthright letter on the subject of slavery written by 
Virginia Congressman James Madison to Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush on March 20, 1790, while the first fed- 
eral Congress was sitting in New York City. After 
more than a week of heated debate on the subject 
of Negro slavery, Madison reported that the matter 
was still before the Committee of the Whole: 

The Gentlemen from S. Carolina & Georgia are intem- 
perate beyond all example and even all decorum. They 
are not content with palliating slavery as a deep-rooted 
abuse, but plead for the lawfulness of the African trade 
itself. . . . If this folly did not reproach the public coun- 
cils, it ought to excite no regret in the patrons of Humanity 
& freedom. Nothing could hasten more the progress of 
those reflections & sentiments which are secretly under- 
mining the institution which this mistaken zeal is labor- 
ing to secure agst. the most distant approach of danger. 

From Frank A. G. Carter of Ottawa came thir- 
teen items of Dolley Madison material, 1809-49, 
which provide insight into her concern for the wel- 
fare of her young nephew by her first marriage, 
Samuel Poultney Todd, and for his immediate fam- 
ily. Letters for the years 1809-12 indicate her efforts 


to secure a position in the federal government for 
Samuel Todd, and letters for the years 1830-49 
demonstrate the continuingly close relationship 
which Dolley Madison maintained with Samuel 
Todd’s family in Philadelphia. Dolley Madison’s 
loyalty and concern for her Todd relations can be 
traced back to October 1793, when she lost her 
husband John Todd, Jr., one of her young sons, 
her mother-in-law, and her father-in-law to yellow 
fever in the brief period of two weeks. 

The first letter in the series, dated March 16, 1809, 
indicates Dolley Madison’s wholehearted concern 
for her young nephew: 


[1] beg you to be assured that nothing would gratify me 
more than to be of use in promoteing your wishes & 
your good—Independant of my love for your Mother & 
every individual of your family I feel truly anxious for the 
Well fare of you all. As to yourself, I will make every 
exertion to procure you some eligable employment—& the 
best I can do shall be yours. 


The letter to her nephew goes on to explain that only 
pursers on the Barbary Coast were allotted salaries 
by the Navy Department and that she was trying 
to get him a lesser position in the secretary’s office. 
That she was able to do this is attested by a letter 
to Todd from Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton 
on November 21, 1809, offering him a position as 
an accountant. Mrs. Madison’s further efforts on 
young Todd’s behalf eventually led to his commis- 
sion as a purser, dated July 20, 1812, also in the col- 
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lection. Samuel Todd was to retain this position 
throughout the remainder of Dolley Madison’s life. 

The material acquired from Mr. Carter includes 
a number of other letters exchanged between Dolley 
Madison and various Todd relations in the 1830-49 
period. Two letters from Montpelier, the Madisons’ 
estate in Orange County, Virginia, dated September 
21 and October 26, 1830, to Samuel Todd’s wife 
indicated that Dolley Madison intervened in behalf 
of their son and smoothed his entrance into the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. With her typical warmth and 
hospitality, Mrs. Madison also offered the young 
man a haven at Montpelier during college vaca- 
tions. The entire group of thirteen items bears elo- 
quent witness to Dolley Madison’s generosity and 
warmth where the welfare of her extended family 
was concerned. 

Two groups of material pertaining to the tangled 
affairs of Dolley Madison’s estate, 1849-71, were 
also acquired in 1977. The forty-two items include 
five letters from James Madison Cutts, one from 
R. W. Young, and ten from Richard Smith to John 
Young Mason, all pertaining to Mrs. Madison’s 
estate. Twenty-four other letters, 1844—71, are 
chiefly addressed to John Y. Mason in his capacity 
as secretary of the navy. 

The letters of James Madison Cutts, Dolley Mad- 
ison’s nephew, are particularly interesting to the 
student of Mrs. Madison’s life. Cutts’s letters imme- 
diately before and after his aunt’s death indicate that 
her profligate son, John Payne Todd, was the only 
member of the circle of relatives and friends 
gathered at her bedside who did not express sym- 
pathy or compassion during the former First Lady’s 
final illness. John Payne Todd’s consuming passion 
remained his one-half share of his stepfather’s estate. 
Trying to set aside his feeling about Todd, James 
Madison Cutts on the day of Dolley Madison’s 
death wrote to Mason the following words of com- 
passion and tribute: 


Aunt still lingers (in no pain)—but gradually becoming 
weaker—I shall add the incidents down to the close of 
the mail—or of her much lamented end—For herself, 
perhaps, not “lamented”—for she was full of years & of 
honor—& yet happiness was marred by the means which 
ought to have made lifes latest hours pleasant.—‘‘La- 


A page of James Madison Cutts’s letter of July 12, 1849, 
to John Y. Mason. In the letter, Dolley Madison’s nephew 
expresses the compassion and tribute of the family and 


friends who gathered at his aunt’s deathbed. LCMS-— 
31005-1 
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mented,” however, by all who knew her—& whose kind 
wishes they would had ever been with them as one they 
could love without envy—admire without jealousy & prize 
without spite— 

Later in the day Cutts closed his letter: 

Mrs. Madison expires at half past 10 O’Clock, Wednes- 
day night—July 12th 1849. without apparent pain—in 
peace with all the world & with her god, as there [is] every 
reason to believe. 

In the last group of papers pertaining to Dolley 
Madison’s estate is an undated holograph “Extract” 
entirely in Mrs. Madison’s hand. After discussing 
Judge Joseph Story’s efforts to raise a subscription 
in the Boston area to purchase James Madison’s pa- 
pers, Mrs. Madison expressed her pessimism con- 
cerning a possible congressional purchase of the 
papers. To her unspecified correspondent, she 
wrote: 


He [Judge Story] says if you can dispose of them in this 
way it would be much better not to wait for Congress— 
that he does not believe Congress will purchase. . . . He 
said Mr. M.’s opinions did not correspond with theirs—now 
the Democrats claim to be of the same school—so their 
policy is to keep back these papers— 

Fortunately for historians, the Congress finally in 
1837 and 1848 appropriated sufficient funds to pur- 
chase James Madison’s papers. Transferred from 
the Department of State to the Library of Congress 
in 1905, the papers of the man now generally con- 
sidered to be the father of the Constitution will take 
a place of honor in the Library’s new building, which 
bears his name. 


Andrew Jackson 


In the Andrew Jackson Papers there are approxi- 
mately fifty letters, ranging in date from 1818 to 
1842, exchanged by Richard Keith Call and Jack- 
son. Such a correspondence generally indicates a 
close and longstanding association, and, with the 
exception of a few dramatic interruptions, this was 
the case with Jackson and Call. A letter written by 
Jackson to Cali, November 1, 1836, acquired by the 
Library of Congress in 1977, is an interesting and 
revealing addition to this correspondence. 

Richard Keith Call (1791-1862) was born in 
Virginia, but eventually he made his way to Florida 
via Kentucky and Tennessee. While a young man in 
Tennessee he took part in Jackson’s expeditions of 
1813-14 against the Creeks. As a regularly com- 
missioned officer he then participated in Jackson’s 
strike against Spanish Pensacola and in the New 
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Orleans campaign. A few years later he served again 
with Jackson during the incursions on Florida that 
resulted in the transfer of that territory from Spain 
to the United States. Settling in Florida shortly 
thereafter, Call practiced law, was appointed ter- 
ritorial delegate to Congress, and in March 1836 
was named by Jackson to succeed John H. Eaton as 
governor of Florida. 

The Second Seminole War was barely under way 
when Call took office. The prosecution of the war by 
Gen. Winfield Scott, however, was ineffective, and 
Jackson soon placed Governor Call in command of 
all the troops in Florida, pending the arrival of Gen. 
Thomas S. Jesup. In attempting to conduct a cam- 
paign during the summer and early fall of 1836, in 
spite of manifest disadvantages, Call had some ini- 
tial success but was forced to fall back to distant sup- 
ply points after failing to cross the Withlacoochee 
River. It was the news of this retreat, received in an 
interview with an officer of Call’s staff, that caused 
President Jackson to write his letter of November 1, 
1836. Regretting Call’s retreat, or “retrograde,” as 
he termed it, Jackson urged his friend to regain not 
only the time he had lost but also what was “of more 
importance,” his “military reputation.” As the pre- 
mier Indian fighter of his time, the victor at Horse- 
shoe Bend, Jackson had questions to ask and advice 
to give. Why had not Call forced his passage and 
taken “possession of powels [for Powell, or Osceola, 
was the adversary] position,” and then foraged on 
the enemy’s grounds? If this could not have been 
done, why had Call not taken a position on the 
Withlacoochee, sent a messenger for supplies and 
reinforcements, and prepared “rafts, canoes, or 
Boats” for use in crossing the Withlacoochee when 
supplies did arrive? The rumors of “‘retrograde” that 
Jackson had heard had filled him “with poi[g|nant 
pain and great regret,” and he stressed again that 
Call’s military fame would be “gone forever” if he 
did not by “a prompt, vigorous, and gallant move” 
surprise and beat Powell, thereby putting an end to 
“this punic war.” 

Jackson then set out in some detail the strategy 
and tactics by which the enemy could be driven 
“into the sea” and victory achieved. The use of 


Holograph “Extract,” entirely in Dolley Madison’s hand, 
expressing her fears that the Congress will never appropri- 
ate sufficient funds to purchase the James Madison papers. 
LCMS-31005-2 
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steamboats, cooperation with General Jesup, the 
seizure of women, children, and provisions, the 
clearing of Indians and Negroes from rear areas, 
and other measures were all to be taken into ac- 
count. The successful crossing of the Withlacoochee, 
however, appeared to Jackson to be the key to the 
campaign, and he had specific advice to offer here. 
He felt certain that “good swimmers with rafts to 
carry their guns [could] occupy the south bank in 10 
minutes.” Four hundred such men would be enough 
to possess the bank and protect the crossing of the 
others. Then, Jackson added somewhat abruptly, 
“Let me assure you that 400 tenessans can whip 
powell & his whole force where they can charge 
them.” An endorsement by Call on this letter reads: 
“From Genl Jackson—written on a subject, of 
which he was tottally uninformed and assumes as 
facts that which did not exist, and as practicable, 
that which was tottally impracticable.” 

A few days after Jackson wrote his letter, the 
secretary of war wrote to Call, informing him that 
at the president’s direction he had been relieved of 
command. Neither letter, of course, reached Call 
for some time, and in the interval he prosecuted the 
war vigorously but without any important effect on 
its outcome. The Second Seminole War, in fact, was 
destined to drag on in frustration and disappoint- 
ment for many years, and Call, several years later, 
was destined to fall from grace with Jackson once 
again, even to the point of being accused of “apos- 
tasy,” when Call gave his support to William Henry 
Harrison rather than Martin Van Buren in the elec- 
tion of 1840. Yet it appears that a true reconcilia- 
tion between the old comrades took place, for in 
1842, in a long letter to Jackson, Call declared: “Be 
assured Sir that I never have and that I never can 
forget the happy days that I spent at the Hermitage, 
and the lasting obligations I owe you.” 


Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 


Elliot Richardson Papers* * 


The Manuscript Division’s collections in Amer- 
ican government and politics were enhanced last 
year by the gift of the papers of Elliot Richardson. 
At the present time they number over 100,000 items 
and cover Mr. Richardson’s public life up to his 
ambassadorship to Great Britain. It is anticipated 
that papers covering his diplomatic service in Lon- 
don, his tenure as secretary of commerce, and his 





Elliot Lee Richardson. 


negotiating activities as U.S. ambassador to the 
Law of the Sea Conference will come to the Library 
at a later date. The collection will be valuable not 
only for biographical purposes but also for studying 
the governmental process, particularly at the state 
and national levels. 

Elliot Lee Richardson was born in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1920. His preparatory education was 
at Milton Academy, and from there he went on to 
Harvard University, graduating in the class of 1941. 
Shortly after graduation he enlisted in the United 
States Army, and from 1942 to 1945 he served in 
the European theater of operations with the Fourth 
Infantry Division, landing on D-Day in Normandy. 
After the war Mr. Richardson returned to Cam- 
bridge to enter the Harvard Law School. He served 
as editor-in-chief of the Law Review during his last 
year, received his degree in 1947, and spent the two 
years following graduation as clerk to Judge 


Learned Hand and Justice Felix Frankfurter suc- 
cessively. 

Most of Mr. Richardson’s life has been spent in 
the public service. However, there were brief pe- 
riods of private practice with the Boston law firm of 
Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg. In the 1950s 
he went to Washington, first as an assistant to Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall and then to serve in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
assistant secretary for legislation (1957-59). Re- 
turning to Massachusetts he was U.S. attorney for 
Massachusetts from 1959 to 1961. In 1964 he was 
elected lieutenant governor of Massachusetts and in 
1966 attorney general. From 1969 to the present, 
Mr. Richardson has served successively as under 
secretary of state (1969-70), secretary of HEW 
(1970-73), secretary of defense (1973), attorney 
general (1973), ambassador to Great Britain 
(1975), and secretary of commerce (1976-77). 
President Carter appointed him ambassador to the 
Law of the Sea Conference in 1977, and he is cur- 
rently serving in that post. 

The Elliot Richardson Papers consist chiefly of 
subject files corresponding to his elective and ap- 
pointive government offices and to the many pro- 
fessional and social organizations in which he was 
active. There are also important memoranda and 
notes, government reports, travel files, appointment 
calendars, scrapbooks, and some photographs. Most 
of the personal and general correspondence is found 
within the subject files of the collection. 

The papers are extensive for Mr. Richardson’s 
political career in Massachusetts. During his tenure 
as lieutenant governor (1965-67) he coordinated 
the state’s health, education, and welfare programs 
and was closely involved in implementing the medi- 
cal program. He was responsible as well for drafting 
a racial imbalance law and was the head of a task 
force on community and mental health. His con- 
tributions in these areas are well documented in the 
papers. Researchers interested in problems of state 
law enforcement will find helpful material in the 
files from his attorney generalship (1967-69). Sub- 
jects of special interest which may be singled out 
include consumer protection, civil rights, crime 
control, juvenile delinquency, and drug abuse. 
While attorney general, Mr. Richardson was chair- 
man of the Governor’s Committee on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Criminal Justice. Files 
on the evaluation of the state’s criminal justice sys- 





tem and programs for its implementation substan- 
tiate his contribution in this field and will be of 
interest to students of legal history. 

Much material exists for the period in which Mr. 
Richardson was secretary of HEW. The compre- 
hensiveness and complexities of the department’s 
programs and responsibilities are well reflected in 
the Richardson Papers. There are important memo- 
randa, notes, and correspondence on such subjects 
as the proposed antibusing amendment, desegrega- 
tion plans, welfare programs, and various aspects of 
the social security system. There is also coniderable 
correspondence relating to personnel and staffing. 
In addition, several scrapbooks chronicle systemati- 
cally the secretary’s activities. Although less mate- 
rial is found for the brief period he served as 
secretary of defense, there are subject and personnel 
files which suggest the issues dealt with and the 
major problems faced by the department. 

The Watergate affair is well documented in the 
Richardson Papers. They contain, for example, a 
large amount of correspondence from the public to 
Sen. Sam Ervin, arranged in chronological order, 
March—December 1973. Attorney General Richard- 
son’s resignation from the office upon the firing of 
Archibald Cox, the special prosecutor, inspired a 
large outpouring of letters from around the nation. 
These are preserved in the collection also and, to- 
gether with those to Senator Ervin, will provide 
important source material for students of public 
opinion. There are also letters from the public con- 
cerning Vice-President Agnew’s resignation from 
office in October 1973. 

Nongovernmental files in the papers reflecting 
Mr. Richardson’s wide diversity of interests include 
those on the American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Harvard College Board of Overseers, the 
Harvard Law School, and the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

In the interval between his resignation as attorney 
general and his appointment as ambassador to Great 
Britain, Mr. Richardson was a research fellow at 
the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. This period afforded him the opportunity 
to reflect on the problems of American society at the 
threshold of its third century. The result was a book 
entitled The Creative Balance (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1976). Read in conjunction 
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with his collected papers it provides the researcher 
with adequate material for an understanding of 
Elliot Richardson’s political and social philosophy. 


Irving Brant Papers 


For students of American history, the life of 
Irving Newton Brant is inevitably linked with the 
life of James Madison, whose historical significance 
was restored by Brant’s monumental six-volume 
biography. Brant devoted much of his life to study- 
ing the career of a statesman he thought had been 
maligned and misunderstood, for he considered 
Madison a central figure in the shaping of American 
nationalism and a political theorist of continuing 
significance for students of the Constitution. Al- 
most a quarter-century in the making, Brant’s study 
was an intensely personal statement as well as a 
meticulous work of scholarship, and it is likely to 
remain one of the monuments of historical writing. 

Madison’s biography, however, was not the only 
achievement of Irving Brant, and his papers docu- 
ment his early career as a journalist, his continuing 
interest in the Supreme Court, constitutional law, 
and civil liberties, and his many contribrttions to the 
conservation movement. The collection consists of 
approximately forty thousand items and spans the 
period from 1910 through 1976; its extensive files 
of general correspondence, memoranda, clippings, 
articles, speeches, notebooks, and research mate- 
rials cover the full range of his interests and the 
sweep of his career. 

A native of Iowa and a graduate of its state uni- 
versity, Brant became a reporter for the Jowa City 
Republican in 1909 and later served as a reporter 
and editor with the Clinton Herald and the Des 
Moines Register before joining the St. Louis Star 
as an editorial writer in 1918. Brant abandoned 
newspaper work in 1923 to become a free-lance 
writer, and during the following seven years he 
wrote poetry, plays, short stories, children’s novels, 
and magazine articles on subjects that ranged from 
Jason and the Argonauts to contemporary Ameri- 
can politics. Brant’s exchanges with editors and 
associates are useful for exploring the career of a 
writer during the 1920s, for they permit one to 
examine practices of the trade and the attempt to 
strike a balance between polite letters and popular 
culture. 

Brant returned to newspaper work in 1930 as 
editorial page editor of the St. Louis Star-Times, 
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and he came to national attention in 1936 with the 
publication of his controversial Storm over the Con- 
stitution, a work that strongly supported the New 
Deal. Brant enlisted the support of scholars such 
as Charles Beard and Felix Frankfurter as well as 
public figures such as Thomas G. Corcoran in his 
effort to publish the manuscript, an episode that 
revealed his persistent inclination to combine schol- 
arship and public affairs, two worlds in which he 
moved with equal ease. 

An early supporter of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Brant 
had relatively unimpeded access to the New Deal 
White House, and his correspondence files contain 
many exchanges with Roosevelt and members of 
the administration. The papers touch upon a variety 
of political matters, and they are particularly valu- 
able for students of the Supreme Court and the 
federal judiciary, for there is correspondence with 
Roosevelt and others about the court-packing plan 
and judicial appointments. Brant also had access to 
the Supreme Court, and his correspondence with 
Harlan Fiske Stone and Felix Frankfurter helps to 
explain the course of judicial decisions in the 1930s. 

Brant left the Star-Times in 1938 to devote his 
full attention to the study of James Madison and 
the early national period, and much of the collection 
bears upon that project, but he also continued to 
maintain a lively interest in public affairs. His work 
on Madison reinforced his fascination with con- 
temporary constitutional developments, and a vast 
array of legal questions is treated in his lengthy cor- 
respondence with Hugo L. Black, William O. Doug- 
las, Wiley Rutledge, and Edmond Cahn. He was 
deeply concerned about the protection of civil lib- 
erties, played an active role in the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and corresponded with individuals 
throughout the country about race relations, Mc- 
Carthyism, and criminal justice. 

A separate series in the Brant Papers dealing with 
conservation has been available in the Library for 
many years, but the most recent accession contains 
additional material on the subject. Brant began to 
take an active interest in conservation during the 
1920s, when the vandalism he witnessed in the Pet- 
rified Forest, Arizona, inspired him to write a widely 
acclaimed article for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Brant’s commitment to conservation grew broader 


in later years, and he waged a longstanding crusade 
to expand wildlife refuges and place more rigorous 
restrictions on sportsmen. As an adviser to Franklin 


Roosevelt and Harold Ickes, he played a major role 
in the conservation activities of the later New Deal, 
and his papers contain a wealth of material on wild- 
life protection, forest preservation, and the expan- 
sion of national parks. Brant maintained a wide 
correspondence with conservationists for almost 
fifty years, and his papers record the competing 
goals and strategies that have characterized the con- 
servation movement. 

Irving Brant died in 1976, and the bequest of his 
papers constitutes another of his many contributions 
to scholarship. The collection thus complements his 
published work as an important source of insight for 
students of American journalism, politics, law, and 
conservation. 


Wallace Deuel Papers 


Wallace R. Deuel appeared in Beirut in 1926, a 
new Phi Beta Kappa key and bachelor’s degree in 
hand, to join the political science department at 
the American University. He spent three years 
teaching, studying, and traveling throughout the 
Middle East and Europe, and the experience was a 
prelude to a lifetime of exploring international pol- 
itics and the role of the United States in world 
affairs. Deuel returned to America in 1929 to be- 
come a newspaperman, and he spent the next twen- 
ty-five years, with the exception of a wartime inter- 
lude, as a diplomatic correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He 
concluded his career as a foreign affairs analyst with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, where he served 
from 1954 to 1968. He died in 1974. 

The Deuel Papers consist of approximately nine 
thousand items, span the period from 1934 to 1968, 
and include family papers, general correspondence, 
journals, memoranda, filing copy and radio scripts, 
scrapbooks of newspaper stories, and miscellaneous 
research files. The collection is strongest for Deuel’s 
career with the Daily News and the Post-Dispatch, 
and it is particularly valuable for the period from 
1945 to 1954, when he maintained a detailed jour- 
nal of his work as a diplomatic correspondent in 
Washington. 

There are smatterings of reminiscence in Deuel’s 
correspondence about his early days with the Daily 
News, where his initial assignment as an assistant 
to the foreign editor was followed by posts in New 
York, Washington, and Rome with the paper’s for- 





eign service. He served as Berlin correspondent from 
1934 until 1941, and the collection contains glimpses 
of Germany during the Third Reich. Deuel’s prin- 
cipal concern was with German politics and foreign 
policy, but the range of his interests was broad, and 
his correspondence and stories deal with the main 
currents of German culture in the 1930s. He de- 
lighted in the intricacies of partisan intrigue and 
diplomatic maneuver, but he continually sought to 
provide a larger frame of reference for his political 
reporting. “Your reminder that the rest of the world 
is not necessarily going to hell was timely,” he con- 
fessed in 1938 to Frank Knox, the publisher of the 
Daily News. “It’s not often that I get worn down 
to a point where my immediate environment looms 
too big for my larger perspective,” he continued, 
“but the last few months have been hard on the 
nerves, the digestion, and the larger view.” 

One of the larger views that emerged in Deuel’s 
writings during the 1930s was the concept that 
power was an indispensable element in diplomacy, 
and that a foreign policy based upon moral suasion 
and international law alone was unlikely to be suc- 
cessful. Deuel was friendly with George Kennan, 
then a young foreign service officer stationed in 
Berlin, who would later give these themes classic 
formulation. Unlike Kennan, however, who viewed 
the American diplomatic tradition as exclusively le- 
galistic and moralistic, Deuel detected a strain of 
political realism in American foreign policy, espe- 
cially during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Deuel read widely in that period of Amer- 
ican history, and after a particularly intense foray 
into the recent historical studies of the era, he wrote 
Colonel Knox that “it was good to be reminded 
again ... that we can be tough too, when the occa- 
sion seems to call for toughness. We are going to 
need to be tough again before much more time has 
passed, unless I miss my guess.” 

Deuel returned to the United States in 1941, and 
his six years in Berlin provided the basis for a widely 
acclaimed book, People under Hitler (1942). He 
served with the Office of Strategic Services and the 
Department of State during World War II, and 
although the papers are more fragmentary for this 
period, they contain engaging sketches of William 
J. Donovan, Robert D. Murphy, and other figures 
in the intelligence and diplomatic communities with 
whom Deuel worked closely. He was intrigued by 
the analytical intelligence assessments that the OSS 
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developed, and his involvement as an insider made 
him question a future return to newspaper work. 
But he suspected that a comprehensive intelligence 
establishment would not be preserved in peacetime, 
and his papers reveal the sadness with which he 
watched the Truman administration dismantle the 
OSS. 

His career as a foreign correspondent, however, 
had been an exciting one, and Deuel continued to 
insist that “at its best, newspapering is a high and 
holy calling.” At the conclusion of the war, the 
Chicago Daily News invited him to be the diplo- 
matic correspondent in its Washington bureau, and 
Deuel served in that capacity until 1949, when he 
accepted a similar position with the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Covering the foreign policy beat took 
Deuel far beyond the boundaries of the Department 
of State, and his papers provide valuable insights 
into the general character of American government 
as well as the emerging pattern of postwar foreign 
policy and the dai! affairs of a Washington cor- 
respondent. Deuel’s extensive journals contain de- 
lightful portraits of leading policymakers and mem- 
bers of the press corps, and a stream of exchanges 
with his editors documents the dynamics of a major 
American newspaper in rich detail. 

Deuel was a contemplative man, and he con- 
tinually sought to define the nature of foreign policy 
and the responsibility of a journalist in reporting 
diplomatic developments. The attitudes that he had 
formed in Berlin about the fragile character of a 
moralistic and legalistic diplomacy continued to 
serve as his basic point of departure. He declared 
publicly that world politics “are an unrelenting and 
implacable struggle for the survival of the fittest,” 
and he worried privately that Americans are “too 
apt to think that power is an invention of dirty- 
minded foreigners.” The reporter’s responsibility in 
describing the international arena was a heavy one, 
and Deuel’s private journals are filled with refer- 
ences to “the Gresham’s laws of journalism—that 
bad journalism drives out good.” Bad journalism 
included reporters who violated a source’s confi- 
dence, editors who were dazzled by “exclusive inter- 
views,” and publishers who failed to consider the 
consequences of a story. “There is,” he confided to 
his journal, “a problem of conscience for me in all 
this.” 

In addition to performing his duties at the Daily 
News and the Post-Dispatch, Deuel was a regular 
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contributor to Newsweek, appeared frequently as 
a panelist on radio and television programs, and 
had a weekly radio news program of his own. Cor- 
respondence, radio scripts, and other materials exist 
in abundance for these phases of his career. Even- 
tually Deuel left journalism to accept a position 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, where he 
remained until his retirement. A series of family 
papers exists for this period, and although it con- 
tains little about the specific activities of his later 
career, it is particularly interesting for allusions to 
his earlier work. 

The Wallace Deuel Papers, a gift of his son, Peter 
M. Deuel, form an important addition to the Li- 
brary’s extensive holdings in American journalism 
and foreign policy. The collection complements the 
papers of his publishers, Frank Knox and Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jr., fellow reporters such as Edgar A. 
Mowrer, Eric Sevareid, and Raymond Clapper, and 
associates in government such as Charles Bohlen 
and Herbert Feis. 


Cultural History 


Grosvenor Family Papers 


In 1975 the Library announced the donation of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Family Papers by Bell’s 
heirs. Recently the Manuscript Division has ac- 
quired a related collection, the papers of Bell’s son- 
in-law Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor (1875-1966) and 
other family members (ca. 65,600 items; 1820- 
1966). 

Gilbert Grosvenor was born in Constantinople, 
where his father, Edwin Augustus Grosvenor, was 
professor of history in Robert College. The younger 
Grosvenor studied at Amherst College and in 1899 
became assistant editor of the monthly periodical 
of the National Geographic Society, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, when Bell was the society’s presi- 
dent. Grosvenor married Elsie May Bell in 1900 
and rose rapidly on the staff of the society, becom- 
ing editor in 1903 and president in 1920, offices he 
was to fill until 1954 when he was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 

During Gilbert Grosvenor’s tenure as editor, the 
National Geographic increased its circulation to 
over two million member-subscribers. Much of the 
success of the National Geographic was due to 
Grosvenor’s innovative ideas about illustration. His 


introduction of extensive photographic plates in 
1905 resulted in a doubling of the society’s member- 
ship in that year, and thereafter the magazine be- 
came well known for the exceptional quality of its 
numerous photographs. The cartographic service 
of the society developed under Grosvenor’s admin- 
istration produced detailed and accurate maps 
which were furnished as supplements to the maga- 
zine and which soon became standard reference 
sources. 

Growing membership reflected the popularity of 
the magazine and produced revenue which allowed 
the society to support and contribute to geographi- 
cal and other scientific expeditions. Among the 
numerous activities receiving society funds were 
Robert Peary’s polar expedition of 1909, Admiral 
Byrd’s explorations, William Beebe’s 1934 bathy- 
sphere descent to over half a mile, and the 1935 
ascent of the balloon Explorer II to a record alti- 
tude of 72,395 feet. Grosvenor himself took an active 
part in this support, which with his own extensive 
travels and the development of the magazine earned 
him the popular sobriquet of “Mr. Geography.” He 
published widely on a number of subjects from 
travel to ornithology, and was honored by numerous 
learned societies and universities for his contribu- 
tions to knowledge. 

Although Grosvenor’s official files have remained 
at the National Geographic Society, his various so- 
ciety activities are well documented in his personal 
papers. Numerous letters to his parents and other 
family members are especially valuable for the in- 
sight they provide into the period when he was 
exercising his efforts to expand the organization 
and its journal. Grosvenor’s very extensive general 
correspondence includes letters from a substantial 
number of the leading men and women of half a 
century, and a brief selection of the names involved 
indicates its variety: William Jennings Bryan, 
Joseph Conrad, Calvin Coolidge, Paul Du Chaillu, 
Walt Disney, Amelia Earhart, Dwight Eisenhower, 
George Goethals, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Her- 
bert Hoover, Sinclair Lewis, Charles and Anne Lind- 
bergh, Fridtjof Nansen, August Piccard, William 
Flinders Petrie, Theodore Roosevelt, Ernest 


First page of a holograph manuscript by Theodore Roos- 
evelt, “The Pre-History of Man,” later retitled “How Old 
is Man?” and published in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine 29 (February 1916): 111-27. From the Grosvenor 
Family Papers. LOMS-57240-1 
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Shackleton, William Howard ‘Taft, Lowell Thomas, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Wilbur Wright were only a 
few of Grosvenor’s correspondents. Numerous let- 
ters were exchanged with Alexander Graham Bell, 
and the papers contain an unfinished biography of 
Bell written by Grosvenor, with manuscript com- 
ments and reminiscences of his early life by the in- 
ventor of the telephone. 

There are many other production materials for 
Grosvenor’s writings, published and unpublished, 
as well as manuscripts and typescripts of articles and 
addresses by other persons, usually related in some 
way to the National Geographic Society. These 
range from the draft of Theodore Roosevelt’s first 
address after returning from his African safari to a 
manuscript by that astute commentator on the 
American scene, James Bryce. A substantial portion 
of Gilbert Grosvenor’s papers consists of subject 
files. These not only relate to the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the many other organizations 
which he served in various capacities but also docu- 
ment his travels and other facets of his personal 
life, such as the management of his estate, Wild 
Acres, in Bethesda, Maryland. 

A much smaller but significant portion of the 
Grosvenor Family Papers relates to Elsie May Bell 
(1878-1964) , who became Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
Elsie Bell was born in London and accompanied 
her famous father on his travels. After her marriage 
to Grosvenor she entered enthusiastically into his 
work, playing an active part in the development of 
the National Geographic Society. She wrote articles 
and reviewed manuscripts for the magazine and 
designed the society’s tricolor flag. Mrs. Grosvenor 
was an enthusiastic supporter of suffrage for women, 
and, as an advocate of child welfare, she led a com- 
munity drive in Washington, D.C., which resulted 
in purer milk. Her very active life included frequent 
travel with her husband and lectures and articles 
about their experiences. The papers contain rela- 
tively little material concerning her life before 1898, 
but after that date her activities can be traced 
through correspondence, diaries, travel notes, and 
materials for lectures and articles. 

A third portion of the collection concerns Gilbert 
Grosvenor’s father, Edwin Augustus Grosvenor 
(1845-1936), and his family. E. A. Grosvenor was 
graduated from Amherst College and Andover 
Theological Seminary. From 1873 to 1890 he taught 


history at Robert College, Constantinople, and 


toured Europe doing historical research. In 1892 he 
joined the faculty at Amherst, where he successively 
taught French language and literature, history, and 
modern government. E. A. Grosvenor published 
frequently, and his two-volume Constantinople 
(1895) was for many years the standard authority 
on its subject. He translated from French and Greek 
and lectured widely. In 1873 he married Lilian 
Hovey Waters of Millbury, Massachusetts, and an 
important part of his papers is the very extensive 
correspondence exchanged with family members in 
Millbury during his European years; hundreds of 
these letters document activities in Constantinople. 
General correspondence is equally voluminous, in- 
cluding letters from such persons as William James, 
Florence Nightingale, Julia Ward Howe, and Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, who was a family friend. There 
are production materials for Grosvenor’s sermons 
and some of his publications, and there is a miscel- 
lany of correspondence and diaries of the Waters 
family, Mrs. E. A. Grosvenor’s parents, from the 
1820s to the end of the century. 

Because of the unusual variety of their subject 
matter, the Grosvenor Family Papers will comple- 


ment numerous collections in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion. 


Verner W. Clapp Papers* 


Basic materials for the study of the history of the 
Library of Congress have been significantly in- 
creased by the recent acquisition of the personal 
papers of Verner W. Clapp (1901-1972), the gift 
of his widow, Dorothy L. Clapp. 

For thirty-three years Verner Clapp was an ener- 
getic and imaginative force in the Library of Con- 
gress, achieving many “firsts” in his Library career. 
He was the first head of the Congressional Unit, 
formed in the Main Reading Room in 1930 to give 
special service to Congress. In 1937 he became as- 
sistant superintendent of the Reading Rooms, con- 
currently directing the work of the Division for the 
Blind. Following a Library reorganization in 1940 
he was selected to be the first director of the Admin- 
istrative Department, and in 1943 he was ap- 
pointed the first director of the Acquisitions De- 
partment. In 1947 he became chief assistant li- 
brarian, the position he held until his resignation 
in 1956 to become (as usual, the first) president of 
the Council on Library Resources (CLR). Mr. 





Clapp had been Acting Librarian of Congress in 
1953-54. Although he relinquished the presidency 
of CLR in 1967, he continued to serve the founda- 
tion as a consultant until his death. 

Verner Clapp was educated at Trinity College in 
Hartford and at Harvard University, but like many 
Library employees of his generation his real educa- 
tion took place in the Library of Congress. Quickly 
evincing a facility for research, he teamed with 
David C. Mearns, his near contemporary in life and 
in the Library, on a number of joint research proj- 
ects, leading to published studies of such subjects 
as egg rolling on the White House lawn, the Magna 
Carta, and the travels of the U.S. Constitution, as 
well as a historical study of the Supreme Court and 
its places of meeting in preparation for the Court’s 
move to its new separate building on Capitol Hill. 
A by-product of that research was a biobibliographi- 
cal study of Elias Boudinot Caldwell. The two also 
jointly wrote an original play for presentation at the 
District of Columbia Library Association, a parody 
of balcony scenes from Shakespeare. Whereas David 
Mearns remained a reference librarian par excel- 
lence, Mr. Clapp began to be equally interested in 
technical problems in libraries, a subject to which 
he devoted much of the last two decades of his life. 

Born in Johannesburg, South Africa, of American 
parents and reared in the United States, Mr. Clapp 
became an international figure in librarianship after 
World War II. In 1945 he went to San Francisco 
for the United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations, where he served as chief librarian of 
the secretariat and helped form the library collec- 
tion. The following year he traveled to London as 
adviser on library matters to the U.S. delegation 
to the preparatory conference for UNESCO. His 
involvement with UN and UNESCO affairs 
continued, culminating in his serving as special con- 
sultant, 1959-62, on construction of the Dag Ham- 
marskjéld Library. The most personally satisfying 
international assignment, however, was probably the 
chairmanship of the U.S. mission, 1947-48, to ad- 
vise the Japanese government on establishing the 
National Diet Library. Twenty years later Mr. 
Clapp was decorated by the Japanese with the 
Order of the Sacred Treasure, for his services to the 
cause of librarianship in Japan. Many of Mr. 
Clapp’s international travels, especially those of 


1945-48, are well documented in letters to his wife 
Dorothy. 
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One of Verner Clapp’s earliest publications was 
“The Copyright Records of the United States Dis- 
trict Courts, 1790-1870” in Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America (1937). The article 
effectively joined two of his principal professional 
interests, copyright and bibliography. His subject 
files on copyright occupy seven manuscript con- 
tainers and culminate in documentation that re- 
flects the close attention he paid to the landmark 
Williams and Wilkins case. His Copyright: A Li- 
brarian’s View (1968), prepared for the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries, stated the case 
for widespread copying in libraries with little or no 
restriction. His views on bibliography received their 
summary statement in the extensive article in the 
Encyclopedia Americana, first published more than 
twenty years ago and revised for subsequent editions. 

Beginning in 1945 and continuing until the year 
of his death, Mr. Clapp kept a daily log of his 
activities. These diary sheets are an important part 
of the Clapp Papers and provide a very close, though 
superficial, record of his professional life. There are 
also some personal entries. The entries themselves 
are brief, usually no more than a name and topic 
of discussion. Exceptions occur on sheets recording 
attendance at professional meetings, on which there 
are entries for various speakers and their remarks. 
Printed and near-printed programs, brochures, and 
schedules also appear among the diary entries. The 
sheets convey a sense of the great variety of Verner 
Clapp’s interests and responsibilities, both at the 
Library of Congress and at the CLR. 

When Luther H. Evans resigned the Librarian- 
ship of Congress to become secretary-general of 
UNESCO in 1953, there was widespread support for 
Verner Clapp as his successor. Two folders in the 
Clapp Papers document the efforts of Mr. Clapp’s 
supporters to secure the appointment for him, ef- 
forts which he did not discourage. For the better 
part of a year the campaign was waged, but in 
April 1954 L. Quincy Mumford was nominated to 
succeed Dr. Evans. The file contains many tributes 
to Verner Clapp, both before and after the de- 
cision went against him. There is also a memoran- 
dum summarizing a controversy over a Library of 
Congress exhibit, “Libraries in a Free World,” 
widely regarded at the time as the principal, if not 
the only, obstacle to Mr. Clapp’s nomination. 

There are many other subject files of interest in 
the collection, of which the following are typical 
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examples: American Library Association, Cosmos 
Club (including a folder on the Carl Rowan con- 
troversy of 1962), eyeglasses (history of), Farming- 
ton Plan, UNESCO, Walt Whitman notebooks, and 
watermarks. There is correspondence, chiefly from 
the CLR years, with former associates at the Library 
of Congess, leading librarians such as Thomas 
Adams of the John Carter Brown Library, William 
Dix of Princeton, and Joseph Groesbeck of the UN 
Library. There is an extensive correspondence, 
1956-70, with Joseph L. Wheeler. Aside from family 
members, the earliest correspondence is with Ed- 
ward B. Hungerford, 1923-63. Through the subject 
files, the correspondence, the manuscripts of Verner 
Clapp’s writings, and the diary notes and memo- 
randa, many incidents in the history of the Library 
of Congress, the national capital, and librarianship 
generally are clarified in the Clapp Papers. 

Verner Clapp’s first position in the Library of 
Congress was a summer job in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion in 1921, before his senior year at Trinity Col- 
lege. More than half a century later, he has returned 
to that division vicariously through the gift of his 
personal papers. They join those of his contem- 
poraries Herbert Putnam, Archibald MacLeish, 
Luther Evans, David Mearns, Roy Basler, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Waldo G. Leland, and others in the 
Library and scholarly world whose activities charac- 
terized the Library of Congress and Washington, 
D.C., in the mid-twentieth century. 


Scientific History 
Carl R. Rogers Papers 


The Manuscript Division’s extensive resources in 
the history of the behavioral sciences were aug- 
mented in 1977 by the donation of the papers of 
psychologist, psychotherapist, and educator Carl 
Ransom Rogers. 

When Carl Rogers joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1957 as professor of psy- 
chology and psychiatry, Time published a profile 
of him in which an unnamed psychoanalyst “of 
neo-Freudian persuasion” was quoted as saying: 
“Rogers’ method is unsystematic, undisciplined and 
humanistic. Rogers doesn’t analyze and doesn’t di- 
agnose. We have no common ground.” ? A very dif- 
ferent view of Rogers was suggested by Richard 
Farson, director of the Esalen Institute, in another 
publication: “People are more likely to associate his 


Carl Ransom Rogers. Photographed by Nozizwe Siwundhla. 


name with widely acclaimed innovations in coun- 
seling technique, personality theory, philosophy of 
science, psychotherapy research, encounter groups, 
student-centered teaching; his thoughts on human 
nature, his descriptions of the person of the future, 


his views on marriage and coupling, etc.—each one 
a stunning contribution by itself. . . . [He is] a man 
whose cumulative effect on society has made him 
one of the most important social revolutionaries of 
our time.” * These different estimates reflect the 
degree of controversy which Rogers’s new ideas once 
generated. 

Carl Rogers is best known as the developer of 
“client-centered” psychotherapy (a personal rather 
than a patient-therapist relationship, in which the 
client rather than the therapist controls the course 
and duration of his treatment) and for his contribu- 
tions to group therapy (the concept of the “en- 
counter group,” a counseling process in which each 





member ideally develops from superficial expres- 
sion at the outset, through tentative exploration of 
feelings, to free emotional encounter with the other 
individuals). He was born in Oak Park, Illinois, in 
1902 and educated at the University of Wisconsin, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. His Ph.D. dissertation at Columbia was 
published in 1931 as Measuring Personality Adjust- 
ment in Children Nine to Thirteen Years of Age. 
For almost a decade he was director of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Rochester, 
New York, and his experience was summarized in 
The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child 
(1939). He then taught clinical psychology at Ohio 
State University, and in 1942 he published the first 
full-length statement of his views about client- 
centered, nondirective treatment, Counseling and 
Psychotherapy. 

After the war Rogers became professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago and helped to 
develop the counseling center there. The results of 
the application of his new methods, defined in 
Client-Centered Therapy (1951), appeared in a 
volume coauthored by Rosalind F. Dymond, Psy- 
chotherapy and Personality Change (1954). After 
moving to the University of Wisconsin, he published 
his very popular On Becoming a Person (1961) ; 
this was followed by several other influential books, 
including Carl Rogers on Encounter Groups (1970) 
and Becoming Partners: Marriage and Its Alter- 
natives (1972). Rogers is now resident fellow at the 
Center for Studies of the Person, La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, and has made a number of recordings and 
motion pictures to illustrate his methods. 

The present gift of Rogers’s papers (ca. 8,500 
items; 1935-74) chiefly represents the years from 
his tenure at the University of Chicago to the 
present. From his personal correspondence one can 
sense the great influence which his ideas have had 
upon his contemporaries. Many of the letters in his 
papers are from people unknown to him, who were 
prompted to write by reading his books or seeing 
his films. These letters are of various sorts, ranging 
from statements of gratitude to solicitations of ad- 
vice characterized by such siatements as: “You are 
one of the last persons I am turning to—and I know 
you should have been one of the first.”’ Rogers’s 
sympathetic and often substantial replies are repre- 
sented by retained carbons. His extensive profes- 
sional correspondence is usually contained in sub- 
ject files which include other materials to document 
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his various activities and publications. There are 
production materials for a number of Rogers’s writ- 
ings, addresses, and interviews with clients (he 
prefers not to use the term patient). 

The papers are supplemented by doctoral dis- 
sertations written by his students and others who 
used ideas from his work. There are also tape re- 
cordings of discussions and workshops conducted by 
Rogers, as well as tapes of individual therapy and 
encounter group sessions, videotapes, and phono- 
discs. The recordings and videotapes have been 
transferred to the appropriate divisions of the 
Library, where they are identified as part of the 
Carl R. Rogers Papers. Further additions to the 
papers are expected. 


Afro-American History 


During the past year the Library received sig- 
nificant papers which concern Afro-Americans and 
Afro-American organizations. 


William LePré Houston Papers 


A group of approximately four thousand items 
consisting of correspondence, pamphlets and printed 
matter, financial papers, scrapbooks, clippings, 
photographs, memorabilia, and other papers of the 
William LePré Houston family came as a gift. 

William LePré Houston (1870-1953), son of 
the Reverend T. J. and Mrs. Katie Houston of 
Mount City, Illinois, grew up in Indiana, where his 
father was pastor of various small Baptist churches. 
After finishing Evansville High School, William 
Houston taught school in Kentucky and Indiana. 
In 1891 he married a teacher, Mary Ethel Hamilton 
of Cedarville, Ohio, who had matriculated at Wil- 
berforce University. Between his careers as a 
teacher and a lawyer, Houston became a clerk in 
the War Department in Washington, D.C., and re- 
mained there for some time after earning an LL.B. 
degree from Howard University and gaining admis- 
sion to the D.C. bar in 1892. 

At some time between the birth of his only son, 
Charles Hamilton Houston (1895-1950), and his 
admittance to practice before the U.S. Supreme 
Court (1908), Houston practiced law as a partner 
in the firm of Morris and Houston in Chicago and 
also served as the national grand master of the 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows in America. 
However, by the time Charles finished M Street 





William LePré Houston 


High School in 1911, William Houston had returned 
to Washington, where he engaged in a variety of 
activities. 

Besides practicing law and establishing a law firm 
in 1921, which he expanded into a partnership with 
his son in 1924, Houston maintained his leadership 
in the Odd Fellows and other fraternal orders. He 
acted as legal counsel for a number of Negro frater- 
nal and labor organizations, particularly the large 
and influential Railroad Men’s International Be- 
nevolent Association, and played an active role in 
politics, first as a Republican and later as a Demo- 
crat. He served for a few years on the D.C. Board of 
Education and from 1921 to 1936 on the Law 
School faculty of Howard University. He was a 
member of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, of Sigma Pi Phi Fra- 
ternity, and of the National Bar Association. 

Some of the earliest papers concern Houston’s law 
practice and his administrative role with the Odd 


Fellows. A few are devoted to lodge matters exclu- 
sively—for example, the correspondence about pro- 
cedures on the local and national level. Some hand- 
books are also available. However, most of the 
information is supplied in letters Houston and his 
family wrote to one another. The family letters, 
which discuss business as well as personal concerns, 
will be of special interest, for they reveal the every- 
day life of a middle-class urban black family. The 
letters portray the mutual love and respect that 
held the family together, the family’s successful ef- 
forts to rise by applying the typical American work 
ethic, and the parents’ cooperative efforts to indoc- 
trinate as well as educate their son for life in the 
United States. Two themes were constant in Wil- 
liam Houston’s admonitions to Charles: excellence 
and thrift. In a December 7, 1909, letter to Charles, 
the father declared, “in the classroom I want my 
boy to be ‘king.’ ” Later letters indicate that Charles 
was outstanding as a student at M Street High 
School in Washington, D.C., was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa at Amherst College, and finished Harvard 
Law School with honors. However, he did not as 
easily learn habits of thrift, as his father’s upbraid- 
ing letter of January 26, 1920, when Charles was 
in law school, indicates: “It is evident that you have 
not pared your expenses down to the bone. You are 
allowing money to slip too easily through your 
fingers. I cautioned you about this when at 
home. ... KEEP OUT OF DEBT... . IT IS A BAD HABIT 
AND IS NOT NECESSARY. Devotedly your Dad.” 

On the whole, however, the correspondence re- 
flects a harmonious family relationship, with Mrs. 
Houston moderating most of the few expressed dif- 
ferences between father and son. One outcome of 
the good relations which may interest researchers 
in social history is the vividly detailed accounts of 
college and army life portrayed by Charles and his 
parents’ reactions to them. In response to one in- 
quiry from his parents about race prejudice in the 
armed forces, Lt. Houston wrote his mother on 
January 11, 1918, from Camp Meade, Maryland: 

The Morning Post is all wrong about a Colored captain 
having been dismissed. It was a white captain. Before we 
came he had belonged to this regiment temporarily (at- 
tached we call it). But now he is outside; and he went 
out from another organization. Of course, the Post omit- 
ted to put down his latest organization and also that he 
was white; so, of course, the public says “Oh well you 
really couldn’t expect any more.” But it’s not so; every 


single man who came from Fort Des Moines here is here 
now and on duty. 





Mary E. Hamilton Houston 


Both men’s careers after World War I reflect their 
concern for Afro-Americans as a whole as well as 
for themselves individually. Again, the papers show 
that each had a strong feeling of social responsi- 
bility. Letters and supporting documents indicate 
how William Houston persevered in securing better 
salaries and working conditions for the Negro labor 
unions. His concern for the treatment of blacks by 
political parties is expressed forthrightly in a letter 
of reply to fellow-Republican Will H. Hays, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, on 
November 29, 1919: 


Negroes are now less interested in purely party politics 
than in their industrial and economic opportunities. As 
87 per cent of the Negroes, ten years of age and over, are 
wage workers, as compared with 54 percent of the whites, 
and as the Negroes are anxious to purchase homes and to 
educate their children, it is not unreasonable to believe 
that from now on party politics will appeal to them only 
in so far as they affect their industrial opportunities, and 
their chances to fully exercise their rights of citizenship. 
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The papers show that Charles Houston too had 
an independent spirit. As “agent,” he arranged a 
luncheon and reception for the controversial Mar- 
cus Garvey at the Harvard Union on January 17, 
1921, while he was studying law at the university. 
Among the men in attendance who later became 
notable were scholar-historian Charles H. Wesley 
and Judge Raymond Pace Alexander. 

Except for family letters and personal corre- 
spondence from Margaret Gladys Moran, who be- 
came Mrs. Charles Houston in 1924, the other 
papers are fragmentary. Among them are an 1889- 
90 school rollbook kept by William Houston; corre- 
spondence, reports, and other records of the Odd 
Fellows Lodge; organizational, business, and per- 
sonal financial accounts; correspondence from 
Amherst and Harvard; diplomas, souvenir pro- 
grams, U.S. Army manuals, and related records; a 
small correspondence file of the law firm of Houston 
and Houston (ca. 1925-30) ; a scrapbook of news- 


Charles Hamilton Houston 





paper clippings mainly about Afro-Americans dur- 
ing the early 1900s; printed legal briefs; and a num- 
ber of photographs of individuals, largely unidenti- 
fied. 

Because of the strong ties of the Houstons with 
the black community, these papers may be studied 
to advantage in conjunction with others among the 
Library’s manuscript holdings, including the Fred- 
erick Douglass, Booker T. Washington, Mary 
Church Terrell, and Robert H. Terrell papers, the 
Carter G. Woodson Collection, and the NAACP 
records. 


Hugh Heyne Smythe Papers 


In contrast, the papers of Hugh Heyne Smythe 


(1913-1977), sociologist, diplomat, consultant, col- 


Cedar Hill, the Anacostia residence of Frederick Douglass, 
now a national historic landmark. 


lege professor, and world traveler, donated to the 
Library by his wife, Mabel M. Smythe (educator, 
economist, and currently U.S. ambassador to 
Cameron), concern Smythe’s professional rather 
than his personal life. Consisting of approximately 
forty thousand items, they include correspondence, 
research and teaching materials, reports, writings, 
financial records, newspaper clippings, printed and 
near-print material, photographs, greeting cards, 
and other memorabilia. 

A more detailed report on the content of these 
important papers will be made after they are defini- 
tively organized. 





Archives and Records 


Records of the Frederick Douglass Memorial and 
Historical Association 


The Frederick Douglass Memorial and Historical 
Association, a public-spirited organization, has now 
presented about five thousand items of its records, 
dating back to 1900, to the Library through Mary 
E. C. Gregory, former president, Elizabeth Clark, 
secretary, and Gladys Parham, member and long- 
time caretaker of the Frederick Douglass home, 
Cedar Hill, at 1411 W Street SE, Washington, 
D.C. Though they do not cover evenly all of the 
years of the association’s existence, these letters, min- 
utes of meetings, legal documents, inventories, peri- 
odicals, newspaper clippings, architectural specifica- 
tions, government publications, and the like show 
how dedicated women saved this historic hilltop site 
overlooking the Anacostia River and the nation’s 
capital to become a part of the National Park Serv- 
ice as a memorial to an outstanding American. 

The twenty-room Victorian house, then in a four- 
teen-acre park setting, was purchased by Frederick 
Douglass, ex-slave, abolitionist, orator, writer, citi- 
zen, and diplomat, in 1877, “although the original 
owner had stipulated in the deed that it should 
never be owned by a Negro or an Irishman,” accord- 
ing to one of the many government reports among 
the records.* Here Douglass lived, until his death in 
1895, as a family man, a community figure, and the 
most influential Afro-American of the century. 

A copy of Public Law 178 (1900) , also among the 
records, authorized the incorporation of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Memorial and Historical Association 
(FDMHA). This organization was the brainchild 
of Douglass’s widow, the former Helen Pitts; its 
function was to keep alive the memory of Douglass 
and the causes he espoused. Original documents in 
these records reveal little about the activities of the 
FDMHA thereafter until the National Association 
of Colored Women (NACW) agreed, during its 
1916 convention, to assume responsibility for the 
home and to gradually replace the all-male 
FDMHA board with NACW members.* However, 
official correspondence and reports of the club- 
women, articles in their magazine, the National 
Notes, and newspaper clippings provide sketchy ac- 
counts of the financial difficulties which prompted 
the radical change in the trustee membership and 
organization of an advisory board of eleven mem- 


Helen Pitts Douglass, the second wife of Frederick Doug- 
lass and founder of the Frederick Douglass Memorial and 
Historical Association. 


bers from different states. Outstanding black women 
who served as trustees or on the board included 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Hallie Q. Brown, Nannie 
Helen Burroughs, Fredericka D. S. Perry (one of 
Douglass’s granddaughters) , Mrs. R. R. Moton, and 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 

The records afford ample evidence of the women’s 
often ingenious efforts to raise money to maintain 
Cedar Hill. They sold $100 life memberships in the 
association to themselves and other civic-minded 
individuals and groups. They also made available 
for a nominal sum an attractive folder containing 
pictures and commentary about Douglass. Examples 
of both are in the archives. So also are copies of per- 
sonal and form letters exhorting NACW officers and 
the general membership to support the Douglass 
home, as well as records of pavment for its upkeep. 





Trustees of the association, Elizabeth Clark (far left), 
Mary E. C. Gregory (second from right), and Eudora 
Gilmore (far right), with the Honorable Patricia Rob- 
erts Harris, secretary of housing and urban development, 
on March 30, 1977, following Mrs. Harris’s signing of an 
order transferring to the National Park Service several 
acres of land which were originally a part of the Cedar 
Hill property. 


Other financial statements among the records show 
that between 1916 and 1961 the FDMHA and the 
NACW collected jointly and expended more than 
$25,000 on the memorial homesite. The trustees 
alone raised $7,000 for a caretaker’s cottage. Con- 
siderable correspondence, much of which was ini- 
tiated by Miss Burroughs (who lived in Washington, 
D.C., and held several trustee board offices), docu- 
ments the women’s efforts to preserve the household 
effects and to keep the buildings and grounds in 
good repair. A number of architectural drawings of 
the site made at various times are among the records. 

Only informal accounts of the release of over five 
acres of the property to a private corporation in 
1957 for a real estate venture are available. Letters 
about the transaction, however, indicate that some 
of the FDMHA trustees hoped to gain therefrom a 
monthly income which would be expended on the 
home and remaining grounds. Other communica- 


tions indicate that a few members, including Miss 
Burroughs, expressed reservations which proved 
well-founded when the venture failed and the assets 
(apartment buildings and grounds) were assumed 
by the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Routine business records of the FDMHA and 
correspondence, surveys, proposals, and reports 
which had a common purpose of giving the U.S. 
government control of Cedar Hill constitute the 
bulk of the post-1960 records. Pictures and souvenir 
programs among the records provide highlights of 
ceremonies culminating these efforts: establishment 
of the Frederick Douglass home as a part of the 
park system in the nation’s capital; presentation of 
the deed to Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall on the premises on June 25, 1964; formal 
reopening of Cedar Hill on February 14, 1972, 155th 
anniversary of Douglass’s birth; and authorization 
by Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
Patricia Roberts Harris that the remainder of the 
property be administered by the recently created 
Douglass Housing Corporation, of which the 
FDMHA is the parent group. 

From time to time the records now available will 
be augmented by newly retired records of the asso- 
ciation and any missing archives which may come 





into its possession. Even though incomplete, the 
present group of records will be useful to students 
of black women’s history, of social history, and of 
special functions of the U.S. government. They may 
also be helpful when read in conjunction with the 
Frederick Douglass Papers, the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Papers, the Nannie Helen Burroughs Papers, 
and the Mary Church Terrell Papers. 


Reproductions 


To its holdings of microfilm the Manuscript Di- 
vision in 1977 added over 750 reels, with most of 
the increment consisting of film editions of collec- 
tions in the Library. Among these are a collection of 
the papers of President James Buchanan and his 
niece and White House hostess, Harriet (Lane) 
Johnston, relating to Buchanan’s political career 
and Washington social affairs; series 8 and 9 of the 
Peter Force Papers, consisting chiefly of original 
manuscripts; and the Carter Godwin Woodson Col- 
lection of Negro Papers, including papers of White- 
field McKinlay, Washington realtor and federal em- 
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ployee, Benjamin Tucker Tanner, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church bishop, and John T. Clark 
of the Pittsburgh Urban League. 

Other film editions of the Library’s collections 
are the papers of Mary Church Terrell, black 
woman lecturer, Republican party activist, and civil 
rights advocate; William Short, onetime secretary 
to Thomas Jefferson, diplomat, and _ financier; 
Samuel Peter Heintzelman, army officer and par- 
ticipant in the Indian, Mexican, and Civil Wars 
and in the development of the Southwest; and 
Thomas Henry Carter, U.S. Senator from Montana 
and conservationist. The letterbooks of Joseph P. 
Tumulty for the period of the Wilson administra- 
tion, with Wilson’s “black book” of political ap- 
pointments, have been issued and the unpublished 
memoirs of Harold L. Ickes, through his term as 
Franklin Roosevelt’s secretary of interior, are 
available. 

Among acquisitions through the foreign copying 
program are British Foreign Office records relating 
to Panama in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 


NOTES 


1. In this report and in the list that follows, an asterisk 
indicates restriction on access to the collection. Informa- 
tion concerning access may be sought through the chief of 
the Manuscript Division. 

2. Time 70 (July 1, 1957): 34. 

3. Richard Farson, “Carl Rogers, Quiet Revolutionary,” 
in Richard I. Evans, Carl Rogers: The Man and His Ideas 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1975), p. xxviii. 

4. Statement by Philip A. Hart, U.S. Senator from 
Michigan, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Parks 


and Recreation of the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs, U.S. Senate, 91st Congress, Ist Session, on S. 385 
and H.R. 5968, Bills to Establish the Frederick Douglass 
Home, October 17, 1969. 

5. The National Association of Colored Women was 
a result of the 1896 merger of two groups in session in 
Washington, D.C.: the National Colored Women’s League, 
founded in 1892 in Washington, D.C., and the National 
Federation of Afro-American Women, founded in 1895 
in Boston. Mary Church Terrell was the first president of 
the new organization; in 1916 Mrs. Booker T. Washington 
held that post. 





Manuscript Division 
Acquisitions, 1977 


Listed below are the principal manuscript acquisi- 
tions of the Library of Congress that were added to 
the holdings of the Manuscript Division during 
1977. Manuscripts in the fields of law, music, maps, 
and Orientalia, books in manuscript, and reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts not of specific interest for U.S. 
history are described in other reports in the Quar- 
terly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection title 
within the following classified scheme. 

I. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 

A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 


1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Periods 
(to 1860) 
2. Civil War and Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. Twentieth Century 
B. Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
D. Afro-American History 
Collections 
. Archives and Records 
7. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 
Gifts and purchases of a small number of items 
for addition to existing collections are not always 
included in the list of acquisitions. Among the bene- 
factors who, by gift or deposit of such material, have 
strengthened the national manuscript collections 
are the following: 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. ; 
American Jewish Historical Society, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Bernays, Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; Miss Muriel Whitbeck Brown, Ste- 
phens City, Va.; The Butler Institute of American 
Art, Youngstown, Ohio; William R. Emmons, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Luther H. Evans, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Mrs. Howard T. Fisher, Newmarket, N.H.; Harry 
T. Friedman, Brooklyn, N.Y.; George Gallup, 
Princeton, N.J.; Stuart A. Goldman, Randolph, 
Mass.; Jonathan Hall, Kensington, Md.; Mrs. Per- 
cival Hall, Jr., Washington, D.C.; Ms. Dorothy M. 
Hill, Chico, Calif.; Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson Ives, 
Bloomington, IIl.; Francis C. Jameson, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Frederick J. Libby, Washington, D.C. ; 
Broadus Mitchell, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Dorothy 
Moursund, Washington, D.C.; Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Leonard J. Silver, Coral Gables, 
Fla.; University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; and Mrs. 
Benjamin Welles, Washington, D.C. 


A key to the symbols used follows : 


A Addition 
ALS Autograph letter signed 
AN Autograph note 
Bequest 
Deposit 
Exchange 
Gift 
Letter signed 
New 
Purchase 
Transfer 
Typed letter signed 
See note 1, page 265. 
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ay | 

— 

i. 
* DY 








Collection title 





I. Presidential Papers 


Buchanan, James 
ALS, 1861 (photocopy ) 


Grant, Ulysses Simpson 


Jackson, Andrew 
ALS, 1836, to R. K. Call 


ALS, 1842, to John C. Rives 
1843 (photocopy of typescript) 


Jefferson, Thomas 
ALS, 1783, to Francis Eppes 


Lincoln, Abraham 
ALS, 1861 (photocopy ) 


ALS, 1863 (photocopy ) 
Legal briefs, 1857, 1859 (photocopies) 


Madison, James 
ALS, 1790, to Benjamin Rush 


ALS, 1816, to John Sinclair 


Roosevelt, Theodore 
11 TLS, 1907-08, to Archibald Roosevelt 
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Source Category Approximate 


number of items 


Herbert B. Anstaett 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Chapman Grant 
Escondido, Calif. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Robert F. Batchelder 
Ambler, Pa. 


Northampton Historical Society 
Northampton, Mass. 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


National Archives and Records Service 
Washington, D.C. 


Rogan Showalter 
Fairfax, Va. 


Mrs. Cabot Coville 
Washington, D.C. 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Roosevelt, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 








Collection title 


Source Category Approximate 
number of items 





I. Presidential Papers—Continued 


Taft, William Howard 
ALS, 1912 (photocopy) 


Taylor, Zachary 
ALS, ca. 1848-50, to Jefferson Davis 


Washington, George 
ALS, 1788, to David Stuart 


AN, 1790 (photocopy) 


Wilson, Woodrow 
ALS, 1900, to John Frazee 
TLS, 1904, to Austin Scott 
TLS, 1912, to David Magee 








Jacob R. Marcus 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Buck, Jr. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Dana’s House 
Dallas, Tex. 


Rogan Showalter 
Fairfax, Va. 


Swann Galleries 
New York, N.Y. 
Robert F. Batchelder 
Ambler, Pa. 


cuirtetry ke y 
tem hts ton 








Collection title 





II. Personal Papers 
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Source Category Approximate 
number of items 





A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 


1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Periods (to 1860) 


Bickerdyke, Mary Ann (Ball) 
Letter, diary fragments 


Bowen, Sayles Jenks 


Calkins, Milo 
Journal (photocopy) 


Low, Abiel A., and Mills, E. S., family 
Journal of Harriet Low (photocopy) 


Madison, Dolley (Payne) Todd 


Patterson, Richard Sharpe 


Preble, William Pitt 


Rush, Richard 
Journal 


Marvin Litvin 
Galesburg, II. 


Charles A. Barker 
Wonalancet, N.H. 


George B. Eckhart 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Edwin G. Beal 
Washington, D.C. 


Frank A. G. Carter 
Ottawa, Canada 
Max G. Lowenherz 
New York, N.Y. 
Current Company 
Bristol, R.I, 


C. M. Richardson Dougall 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Fragment of a letter written by Gen. Zachary Taylor to 
his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis. Written on both sides, this 
manuscript was received in dozens of pieces, large and 
small, and has been restored to the condition pictured by 
the Library’s Restoration Office. In this letter, which may 
once have included additional pages, Taylor discusses 
political issues before the country, conditions likely to exist 
in the aftermath of the war with Mexico, and his own pro- 
spects for the future. LOMS-—42440-1 








Collection title Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


A. Diplomatic, Political, Military, and Social History 


2. Civil War and Reconstruction (to 1900) 


Blaine, James Gillespie 


Brugger, Samuel 
Diaries 


Chandler, Zachariah 
Letterbook 


Lee, Robert Edward 
LS, to Cadmus Marcellus Wilcox 


Pope family 
Diary of Augustus R. Pope, 1862 


3. Twentieth Century 


Allen, Grace Elizabeth 
Diaries 


*Benson, William Shepherd 
Scrapbooks, transcripts 
*Celler, Emanuel 


Colby, Bainbridge 


Connally, Thomas Terry 


Demens, Peter A. 
Notebooks, scrapbooks 


Gilbert A. Harrison 
Washington, D.C. 


Joseph P. Rumberger 
Towson, Md. 


Manuscript Company of Springfield 
Springfield, Va. 


Forrest L. Newton 
Alexandria, Va. 


Mrs. Alice James Pope 
Carmel, Calif. 


Charles V. Allen 
New York, N.Y. 


Department of the Navy 
Washington, D.C. 


Hon. Emanuel Celler 
New York, N.Y. 


Ernest D. Leet 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Mrs. Thomas T. Connally 

via H. L. Wrenn 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Andrey Tolstoy 
Alta Loma, Calif. 








Collection title 
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Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 





A. Diplomatic, Political, Military, and Social History—Continued 


3. Twentieth Century—Continued 


Deuel, Wallace Rankin 


*Douglas, William Orville 


*Fahy, Charles 


*Feis, Herbert 


Gilchrist, Huntington 


Goldenweiser, Emanuel A. 


Hensley, Malcolm Stewart 


*Jessup, Philip Caryl 


*Kissinger, Henry Alfred 


Knight, Frances Gladys 


*Landis, James McCauley 


Lenroot, Irvine Luther, and family 


Peter M. Deuel 
Schaumburg, IIl. 


Hon. William O. Douglas 
Washington, D.C. 


Hon. Charles Fahy 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Arline Van Blarcom Pratt 
Alexandria, Va. 


Terry Diebel 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Andrew Kamarck 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Martha F. Hensley 
Rockville, Md. 


Hon. Philip C. Jessup 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Hon. Henry A. Kissinger 
Washington, D.C. 


Miss Frances G. Knight 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Dorothy Fenbert 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Miss Katherine F. Lenroot 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Source Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


A. Diplomatic, Political, Military, and Social History—Continued 


3. Twentieth Century—Continued 


Lewis, Anthony 


Macmahon, Arthur Whittier 
Unpublished monograph 


*Mathews, Forrest David 


Meyer, Agnes Elizabeth (Ernst) 


Mowrer, Edgar Ansel 


*Moynihan, Daniel Patrick 


*Neufeld, Maurice Frank 


*Niebuhr, Reinhold 


*Richardson, Elliot Lee 


Riis, Roger William 


*Rumsfeld, Donald 


The Houghton Library 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Arthur W. Macmahon 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Hon. F. David Mathews 
via Robert H. McKenzie 
Washington, D.C. 


Meyer family 
via Carl Marburger 
Columbia, Md. 


Mrs. Lilian T. Mowrer 
Wonalancet, N.H. 


Hon. Daniel P. Moynihan 425, 000 
Washington, D.C. 


Maurice F. Neufeld 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mrs. Reinhold Niebuhr 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Hon. Elliot L. Richardson 
McLean, Va. 


J. Riis Owre 
Miami, Fla. 


Hon. Donald Rumsfeld 25, 000 
Skokie, Il. 
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Collection title Category Approximate 
number of items 








II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Political, Military, and Social History—Continued 
3. Twentieth Century—Continued 


*Taft, Robert, Jr. Hon. Robert T aft, Jr. / 206, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Thayer, Mary Van Rensselaer Mrs. Sigourney Thayer 
Washington, D.C. 


*Toland, John Willard John Toland 
Tape cassettes Danbury, Conn. 


*Valeo, Francis Ralph Francis Valeo Yi 14, 000 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Willard family Willard-Roosevelt family f 130, 000 
via Willard Roosevelt 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Kermit Roosevelt, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Cultural History 


*Arendt, Hannah Estate of Hannah Arendt / 18, 900 
Mrs. Mary McCarthy West 
Paris, France 


Axson, Saznuel E. The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 
Sermons Washington, D.C. 


*Boorstin, Daniel Joseph Daniel J. Boorstin 
Washington, D.C. 


Brant, Irving Newton Estate of Irving N. Brant 
Johnson, Harrang & Mercer 
Eugene, Oreg. 








Collection title 


Source Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


B. Cultural History—Continued 


*Cairns, Huntington 


Chase, Stuart 


Childs, James Bennett 


Doxiadis, Constantine Apostolos 


Finley, David Edward 


*Flanner, Janet—Solita Solano 


Geltzer, George 


Grosvenor family 


Harris, Jed 


Hubbard, Gardiner Greene, and family 


Kaufman, George Simon 


Huntington Cairns 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. 


Mrs. Marian Tyler Chase 
Georgetown, Conn. 


James B. Childs 
Washington, D.C. 


Ralph Group 
Washington, D.C. 


Estate of David E. Finley 
Purcell & Nelson 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Clark 
New York, N.Y. 


George Geltzer 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Grosvenor family 
via Mabel Grosvenor, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


California Book Auction Galleries 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Grosvenor family 
via Mabel Grosvenor, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


LC Copyright Office 
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Collections title 


Source Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


B. Cultural History—Continued 


*MacLeish, Archibald 


Michelson, Nicholas 


Diary 


Moss, Arnold 


Owings, Nathaniel Alexander 


*Roth, Philip 


St. Denis, Ruth 


Sintzenich, Harold A. C. 
Diaries 


Traubel, Horace, and Anne Montgomerie 


West, Mae 


Wheelock, John Hall 


Wister, Owen 


Wright, Irene Aloha 


Archibald MacLeish 
Conway, Mass. 


Nicholas Michelson 
Watchung, N.J. 


Arnold Moss 
New York, N.Y. 


Nathaniel A. Owings 
Big Sur, Calif. 


Philip Roth 
Cornwall Bridge, Conn. 


LC Copyright Office 


Cedric H. Sintzenich 
Charleston, S.C. 


Charles E. Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LC Copyright Office 


John Hall Wheelock 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Walter Stokes 
St. Davids, Pa. 


A. Curtis Wilgus 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 








Collection title 


Source Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


C. Scientific History 


*Adler, Alfred 


Ames, Louise Bates—Frances Ig 


*Brill, Abraham Arden 


Friis, Harald Trap 


Golovin, Nicholas Erasmus 


Hollerith, Herman 


Isakower, Otto 


*Lowenstein, Rudolph M. 


Rogers, Carl Ransom 


D. Afro-American History 


*Burroughs, Nannie Helen 


Clark, Kenneth Bancroft 


Houston, William LePré 


Smythe, Hugh Heyne 


*Spingarn, Arthur Barnett 


Kurt Adler, M.D. 
Alexandra Adler, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Louise Bates Ames 
New Haven, Conn. 


Edmund Brill 
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Modern African Criminal Law 
and Procedure Codes 


by ANTON WEKERLE 


The legal systems of nineteen sub-Saharan African 
countries are derived primarily from the continental 
or civil law system of the Napoleonic Codes that 
were introduced into former French, Belgian, and 
Italian territories and protectorates. States with 
French legal heritage include the eight territories 
federated in 1904 to form French West Africa— 
Benin (formerly Dahomey), Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and Upper 
Volta; the four territories federated in 1910 to cre- 
ate French Equatorial Africa, now known as the 
Central African Empire, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), and Gabon; the territory of Madagascar 
(formerly the Malagasy Republic) ; and the former 
League of Nations mandates (and later UN trust- 
eeship territories) of Cameroon and Togo. States 
with Belgian legal tradition include the territory of 
the former Belgian Congo, now Zaire, and the man- 
date and trusteeship territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
which became the two states of Burundi and 
Rwanda. Somalia, created by the union of Italian 
Somalia and British Somaliland, is the only state 
with an Italian legal heritage and common law in- 
fluence in its present legal system. The same com- 
mon law influence is evident in Cameroon, which 
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was formerly known as French and British Came- 
roons. 

Along with the continental legal systems, these 
nineteen African states also adopted European lan- 
guages. French is the official language in most of 
these countries, although Malagasy is equally recog- 
nized in Madagascar, Kirundi in Burundi, Kin- 
yarwanda in Rwanda, and English in Cameroon. 
Italian, English, Arabic, and Somali are used in 
Somalia. 

The French-administered territories were granted 
legislative independence between 1956 and 1958. 
Complete independence was achieved by Guinea in 
1958 and by the other countries in 1960. Among the 
former Belgian territories, the Belgian Congo pro- 
claimed its independence in 1960; Burundi and 
Rwanda were established separately in 1962 from 
Ruanda-Urundi. Both parts of Somalia were 
granted independence and united in 1960. 

In the territories with a French legal heritage, 
legislation was created by introducing either a single 
law (such as Senegal’s criminal code in 1877) or an 
entire legal system (the 1924 application to Togo 
of all legislation in force in French West Africa). 
In the Belgian territories, either legislation was 
received directly from Belgium or the legislation in 
force in the Belgian Congo was extended, as in the 
case of Ruanda-Urundi. In Somalia, Italian or 
British colonial legislation, such as the Penal Code 
of India, was introduced. 

Initially criminal legislation in the French African 





territories applied only to Europeans and those who 
had the same status as Europeans. An indigenous 
criminal cede was formally rendered applicable in 
the French colonies in 1944; by 1946 it applied to 
all inhabitants equally without regard to their status. 

When the sub-Saharan African countries gained 
full independence, their new constitutions stated 
that legislation in force would continue to be appli- 
cable until repealed or replaced by national enact- 
ments. Subsequent trends were toward nationaliza- 
tion, unification, and recodification of the provi- 
sions contained in the criminal law and procedure 
codes received from France, Belgium, and Italy. 

As a rule, all legislation must be promulgated and 
published in the official gazette of the country in 
order to be applicable. Therefore, the government 
gazette is the primary source of law in general and of 
criminal law and procedure in particular. In most of 
the French-speaking countries the official gazette is 
called Journal O fficiel except in Burundi where it is 
known as Bulletin Officiel. In Somalia the equiva- 
lent name is Bollettino Ufficiale or, more recently, 
Faafinta Rasmiga in vernacular Somali. 

In eighteen countries the text of the laws appears 
in French, in one in Italian. Some official gazettes 
contain multilingual versions of the legal texts in 
western and vernacular languages. The parallel text 
appears in French and English for Cameroon, in 
French and Kirundi for Burundi, in French and 
Malagasy for Madagascar, in French and Kinyar- 
wanda for Rwanda, and in Italian, English, Somali, 
and sometimes Arabic for Somalia. 

Library of Congress holdings of the official gazet- 
tes of the French-speaking sub-Saharan African 
countries and Somalia for the period from inde- 
pendence to the present are almost complete; only 
a few annual sets covering the early years of inde- 
pendence are missing, and these are gradually being 
acquired on microfilm. The consolidated criminal 
law and procedure codes of the preindependence 
period for all the territories formerly administered 
by France are contained in part 1 of Juris-classeur de 
la France d’outre-mer (Afrique du Nord exceptée), 
published in 1948. 

Other sources include individual officially pub- 
lished codes, official and unofficial compilations, 
and privately published treatises, usually accom- 
panied by commentaries. The criminal codes are 
available in separately published monographs for 
eight of the countries,’ in a compilation of criminal 
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codes for five,” in a general compilation of laws for 
three,® and only in the official gazette for the re- 
maining three.* The texts of the criminal procedure 
codes are available in monographs for eight coun- 
tries,° in a general compilation of laws for six,® and 
only in the official gazette for five.’ Some criminal 
law and procedure codes are also published sepa- 
rately as well as in compilations. Amendments are 
contained in updated versions of the codes or in the 
official gazette of the country only. 


Modernization of Form 


Modernization of African law is reflected in its 
form as well as its content. With respect to form, 
codification permits systematic exposition of the 
law and facilitates the discarding of archaic cus- 
tomary law, thereby preventing fragmentation and 
helping to eliminate numerous customs whose ap- 
plication cannot be justified. For the French-speak- 
ing sub-Saharan African countries and Somalia, 
codification also provided a vehicle for the continua- 
tion of the legal system received from the European 
civil law countries and in force for over a century 
and a half. 

The criminal laws of these African countries have 
been codified in the tradition of the continental or 
civil law system. The codes are divided into books, 
titles, chapters, sections, and approximately five 
hundred articles. The articles are numbered con- 
secutively and the amendments always refer to the 
complete or partial text of the articles amended, 
replaced, or repealed. The first book or books pro- 
vide the general principles of criminal law; the 
others, definitions of specific offenses and their 
punishments. 

Offenses are classified as major crimes (roughly 
equivalent to felonies), minor crimes (similar to 
misdemeanors), and simple or police violations. 
This categorization, patterned on the classical divi- 
sion of the Napoleonic criminal code, is based on the 
type of penalty applicable to each offense. The 
classification of penalties corresponds to the juris- 
dictions of the trial courts. Major crimes are gen- 
erally punishable by death or imprisonment for 
more than ten years. Minor crimes carry a correc- 
tional penalty, such as the loss of liberty for a maxi- 
mum of ten years and a fine. Simple violations are 
punishable by imprisonment for less than thirty 
days and a fine. Penalties are classified by function 
into principal, accessory (which are imposed auto- 
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matically), and supplementary ones (which are 
added to the principal penalty).. 

In spite of the recodifying trend, eight countries 
continue to apply criminal codes instituted during 
the colonial period. These include five former 
French territories °—Benin, Congo, Ivory Coast, 
Togo, and Upper Volta—and the three former 
Belgian territories—Burundi,® Rwanda, and Zaire.”° 
The others chose to adopt new criminal codes after 
independence: Niger,” the Central African Em- 
pire,’? and Mali** in 1961; Madagascar ** and 
Somalia 1° in 1962; Gabon? in 1963; Senegal,’” 
Guinea,* and Cameroon?® in 1965; Chad* in 
1967; and Mauritania * in 1972. 

Modernization of existing criminal law and pro- 
cedure codes with regard to form and content is an 
ongoing process. Amendments are initially pub- 
lished in the official gazette and later integrated 
into revised versions of the codes. 

The trend to “nationalize” or “Africanize” pre- 
independence legislation is even more apparent in 
the criminal procedure codes than in the criminal 
codes. Only four states have retained the criminal 
procedure codes instituted during the colonial pe- 
riod: Cameroon,” Togo,”* Burundi,?* and Zaire.*® 
New criminal procedure codes were enacted by the 
Ivory Coast ** in 1960; Gabon,?* Mauritania,”* and 
Niger ”® in 1961; Mali,*° Madagascar,** and the 
Central African Empire*? in 1962; Congo,” 
Rwanda,** and Somalia* in 1963; Senegal ** in 
1965; Guinea *’ in 1966; Chad ** and Benin *® in 
1967; and Upper Volta *° in 1968. Like the criminal 
codes, the criminal procedure codes are divided into 
books, titles, chapters, sections, and up to seven 
hundred articles. Some of the new procedure codes 
include references to articles in the superseded 
codes. They deal with such subjects as criminal 
action, civil action for damages, investigation, juris- 
diction, judgment, recourses, and special procedures. 


Modernization of Content 


Moderation of the content of the criminal law 
and criminal procedure codes could not be left to 
the judges because the continental legal system does 
not recognize the concept of stare decises. Hence, 
codification or recodification was necessary to na- 
tionalize or “Africanize” the codes. Through codifi- 
cation new features were more easily introduced 
and inapplicable provisions eliminated. The society 


which these codes would serve was given much con- 
sideration, although the application of customary 
criminal law was practically abolished through the 
enactment of modern principles and the establish- 
ment of a unified system of courts. 

The new criminal procedure codes are intended 
as working tools for adapting criminal justice to 
national needs while retaining the positive features 
of the old codes. Court procedures and formalities 
have been simplified, often on the basis of geog- 
raphy, local customs, and language. The quest for 
simplification led to the unification and systematic 
centralization of all the provisions of a general order 
or of the same type. Speed and efficiency were 
achieved by the elimination of certain procedural 
phases. 

Chad can serve as an example of the procedures 
followed in developing the new codes. The Codifi- 
cation Commission of the 1967 Criminal Code of 
Chad ** took into consideration that criminal law is 
a system of sanctions and allowed judges to adapt 
the punishment to each individual case by reducing 
the minimum penalty. The catalog of offenses and 
penalties was revised to eliminate useless provisions 
and introduce new regulations which reflect the 
needs of the developing society. However, it was 
considered appropriate not to completely discard a 
penal system which had proven itself traditionally 
and which could be a useful guideline for the appli- 
cation and interpretation of national legislation. 

The new Criminal Code of Chad *? reduced the 
number of penalties and eliminated solitary con- 
finement, the loss of civil rights, and other punish- 
ments considered inapplicable and inefficient. The 
death penalty and hard labor were retained for 
major crimes only. The terms of imprisonment 
were modified to fifteen days to ten years for minor 
crimes and one to fifteen days for simple violations. 
On the other hand, confiscation of property was in- 
troduced as a penalty for treason, espionage, and 
attempts against the security of the state. The stay 
of execution, previously contained in the criminal 
procedure code, was incorporated into the criminal 
code. New offenses, including refusing to pay taxes 
or inciting others to refusal, the voluntary im- 
poverishment of a debtor, and the discrediting of 
judicial acts or decisions, were introduced into the 
new penal code. Offenses such as attempts against 
the life of the head of state or members of the gov- 
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ernment or general assembly were stricken from the 
special laws and incorporated into the criminal code. 
New definitions were devised for such offenses as 
divulging professional secrets and abusing the power 
accruing to confidential positions. Finally, the new 
criminal code recognized only one class of police 
violations rather than the four contained in the old 
penal code. 

The Criminal Procedure Code of Chad of 1967 ** 
retained the joinder of public and civil actions. 
Certain provisions, such as regulations governing 
suspended sentences, were transferred to the crimi- 
nal code. Other provisions were included in the 
special laws, such as the law on the organization of 
the judiciary. Regulations concerning the prosecu- 
tion of minors were introduced for the first time as 
part of the new criminal procedure code. Condi- 
tions for rehabilitation were made less rigorous, 
and simple police violations were covered under 
regulations. 

Somalia’s new criminal code,** adopted in 1962 
and modeled on the Italian Criminal Code, pur- 
sues the same objectives as the codes of the French- 
speaking sub-Saharan African countries. However, 
the new criminal code of Somalia abolishes the 
concept of major and minor crimes and distin- 
guishes only between crimes and simple violations. 
It attempts to make the system of edictal punish- 
ments less rigid by expanding the discretionary 
power of the courts. The code defines high treason, 
attempts against the constitutional order of the 
state, and offenses against the national economy 
and includes provisions concerning strikes and 
sabotage. Some modifications were made in the 
definition of offenses against public morality and 
decency, and penalties were increased for insult and 
defamation. 

The new Criminal Procedure Code of Somalia *° 
is based primarily on the Criminal Procedure Ordi- 
nance of former British Somaliland, where the 
Criminal Code of India was formerly applied. The 
new procedure code also includes some concepts 
borrowed from the Italian legal system. Thus, in 
most cases criminal proceedings are conducted by 
the public prosecutor, the complaint of the injured 
party being the determining factor in only a few 
specified cases. On the other hand, the trial proce- 
dure closely follows that of an English court of 
assize. The rules of evidence, with a few changes, 
were taken from the Indian Evidence Act. The writ 
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of habeas corpus, another English common law 
institution for the protection of individual liberty, 
is an innovation in the Criminal Procedure Code of 
Somalia. Likewise, the practice of having jurors par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the court only on ques- 
tions of fact, with judges deciding questions of law 
and assigning punishments, is a new feature of the 
procedure code. 

Since achieving independence, the sub-Saharan 
African states have strived to develop modern 
criminal laws that would not only fit the needs of 
the society but also enhance the growth of each 
nation in terms of social evolution, political unity, 
and economic and social development. 


Social Evolution 


One objective of the newly independent French- 
speaking sub-Saharan African countries and Soma- 
lia was to develop criminal codes that were clear, 
simple, and systematically arranged. Most of the 
new codes adopted are thus characterized by the 
brevity of their articles. Unlike the Napoleonic 
Codes, they also include a great number of defini- 
tions. The criminal code of the Central African 
Empire, for example, precisely defines an attempt 
to overthrow the government; those of Mali and 
Guinea define the embezzlement of public funds; 
and the criminal codes of Guinea, Mali, and Niger 
contain separate definitions for various offenses 
against public morals—for example, indecent ex- 
posure, indirect assault, and adultery. 

In several cases the number of offenses and 
penalties was reduced. While the criminal code ap- 
plicable in the African territories before independ- 
ence contained fourteen types of penalties, including 
nine major penalties and four classes of simple vio- 
lations, the criminal codes of the Central African 
Empire, Guinea, and Senegal contain only six; 
those of Cameroon, Gabon, and Mali contain four; 
while Niger only has three principal penalties— 
death, imprisonment, and fines. The Central 
African Empire has five classes of simple violations. 
Guinea has four, Gabon three, Madagascar two, 
and Chad, Mali, and Senegal only one. 

Agegravation of penalties appears to be the trend, 
however, the death penalty being found more fre- 
quently in the codes of the newly independent 
African countries. Niger prohibits the granting of 
mitigating circumstances and suspended sentences 
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in cases involving cattle theft, while Senegal denies 
mitigating circumstances in cases regarding em- 
bezzlement of public funds and forbids suspended 
sentences when rape is involved. 


Political Unity 


The new codes protect the authority of the state 
and define subversion fully. Hence, attempts 
against the constitutional order are punishable by 
death in the Central African Empire, Gabon, 
Madagascar, and Niger. Even simple participation 
in insurrectional movements is punishable in the 
Central African Empire, Gabon, Mali, and Niger. 
The codes of Gabon and Senegal protect the heads 
of foreign governments and diplomatic agents, while 
those of the Central African Empire even protect 
delegations on a mission. 

The present codes are more protective of military 
service than those of preindependence days. Propa- 
ganda against military service and, more particu- 
larly, subversive acts are punishable in Cameroon, 
the Central African Empire, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 
and Senegal. 


Economic and Social Development 


A characteristic feature of the new criminal 
codes of the Central African Empire, Gabon, and 
Mali is the repression of activities that may endan- 
ger the fiscal stability of the nation. These offenses 
include propaganda against the collection of taxes, 
individual or organized refusal to pay taxes, and 
propaganda that may damage the credit of the 
state. 

African legislators frequently included provisions 
in the new criminal codes which would otherwise 
have been scattered throughout various special 
laws. The criminal code of Gabon punishes cen- 
sus or identification evasion with imprisonment 
for a maximum of ten years. The criminal code 
of Senegal contains provisions to eliminate private 
application of justice. The criminal codes of 
Cameroon, the Central African Empire, Gabon, 
and Niger contain sanctions against alcoholism; 
those of the Central African Empire, Gabon, and 
Senegal provide sanctions against narcotic drug 
use and traffic. The criminal codes of Mali, Niger, 
and Senegal contain provisions against hazardous 
games, and that of Gabon, against absenteeism in 
schools. 


Several provisions of the new criminal codes were 
influenced by economic factors. In states where 
cattle breeding is the greatest contributor to the 
national wealth, for example, cattle theft is severely 
punished. The codes of Mali and Madagascar con- 
tain penalties for refusing to cooperate with the 
authorities in cases of cattle theft. Gabon, Mada- 
gascar, Mali, and Senegal consider the destruction 
of crops to be a crime, and the use of water resources 
is protected by the criminal codes of the Central 
African Empire, Gabon, Mali, Madagascar, and 
Senegal. 

To promote economic activity, the new criminal 
codes of Gabon and Niger include provisions against 
usury, while that of Senegal punishes bankruptcy 
and forgery of commercial papers. 


“* @ 


Modernization of the criminal legislation of the 
French-speaking countries of sub-Saharan Africa is 
still in progress. Among the nineteen sub-Saharan 
African countries with a continental European legal 
tradition, eight states have not enacted their own 
national criminal code and four have retained the 
criminal procedure code of the preindependence 
period. 

In the countries where codification has occurred, 
the law has become more precise and, in the inter- 
est of justice, more uniform without regard to local 
customs. The modern codes have created a sys- 
tematic, simplified, and updated law adaptable to 
the conditions of the African societies and have be- 
come major instruments for establishing the inter- 
nal cohesion and stability needed in developing the 
society and economy. A major problem in mod- 
ernizing laws, in Africa as elsewhere, is the conflict 
between the ideal and reality. Although tire sub- 
Saharan African countries with French, Belgian, 
and Italian legal heritages still lack extensive legis- 
lative experience, the effects of two decades of legal 
development are beginning to become apparent. 

The newly established African universities and 
schools of law and public administration now have 
the responsibility to teach and search for the princi- 
ples of a model law which will work in African 
society. Practicing lawyers and judges, in turn, have 
the task of interpreting and applying the new legis- 
lation according to their own national identity and 
goals. In general, the results achieved thus far ap- 
pear to be encouraging. 
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Francois I, king of France, 74 

Frankfurter, Felix, 250, 252 

Franklin, Benjamin, 15, 198, 199, 205, 207, 209 

Franklin, James, 199 

Franklin Institute, 15 

Franz Josef I, emperor of Austria, 115 

Franz Karl, archduke of Austria, 114, 115 

Frazee, John, 268 

Freud, Sigmund, 94 

Freud (Sigmund) Archives, Inc., gift, 276, 277 

Freud (Sigmund) Collection, photographs, 277 

Friedman, Harry T., gift, 266 

Friis, Harald T., papers, 276 

Friis, Mrs. Harald T., gift, 276 

Die Fiirstlich Grafschaft Tirol, 134 

Fust, Johann, 69-70, 71 

Fyner, Conrad, 73 


Galileo Galilei, 193 

Gallup, George, gift, 266 

Garfield, John, 146, 149 

Garfinkel, Julius; see Garfield, John 

Garner, Alan, 107 

Garvey, Marcus, 261 

Gay, John, 163 

Gazettes, official, 283 

Geltzer, George, papers, 274 

Geneographische Karte von Deutschland, 135 

General Drafting Co., 240 

General Epistle Given Forth by the People of the Lord, 
208 

Genesis, 204; Polyglot Bible, illus., 194-95 

Genet, Edmond, 141, 173-82, illus., 174, 175 

Georgia, state map, illus., 118 

Gerlach, Gerhard, 15 

Gerlach, Kathryn, 15 

Germanus, Nicolaus, 125 

Germany, Third Reich, 253 

Gerson, Johann, 200 

Giant Bible of Mainz, illus., 69 

Gilberti, Mathurin, 200 

Gilchrist, Huntington, papers, 271 

Gilmore, Eudora, illus., 264 

Gilmore, Myron, 187 

Gjurgja of Crnojevica, Psalter, illus., 82 
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Globes and globe gores, 125, 129, 236, illus., 126-27 

Glover, Elizabeth (Mrs. Jose); see Dunster, Elizabeth 
Glover (Mrs. Henry) 

Glover, Jose, 202 

Gobin, Robert, 84 

Goethals, George, 254 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 239 

Goff, Frederick, 78, 90 

Das Goldene Spiel, 78, illus., 78 

Goldenweiser, Emanuel A., papers, 271 

Goldman, Stuart A., gift, 266 

Goldschmidt, Ernst Philip, 71, 72 

Golovin, Anne, gift, 276 

Golovin, Nicholas E., papers, 276 

Gomez, Thomas, 146 

Good Order Established in Pennsylvania & New Jersey 
in America, 207 

Gordon, Robert Winslow, 215, 216, 218-33, illus., 218-19, 
e21, 222 

Gordon, Roberta Paul, 219, 223, 229 

Gorlitz, map, 132 

Goudy, Frederic, 6, 12; paper design, illus., 14 

Goudy Text type, illus., 7 

La Grande Carte de Flandre, 135 

Grant, Chapman, gift, 267 

Grant, Ulysses S.: daybook on microfilm, 279; papers, 267 

Great Britain: ambassador to, 250; official papers on 
microfilm, 281 

Green, Anne Catherine, 205 

Green, Bartholomew (1666-1732), 205 

Green, Bartholomew (Jr.), 205 

Green, Jonas, 205 

Green, Samuel (1615-1702), 203, 204, 205 

Green, Samuel (Jr.), 205 

Green, Timothy, 205 

Green, Timothy (Jr.), 205 

Green, Timothy (III), 205 

The Green and Burning Tree, 102 

Greene, Graham, 97, 105 

Greenland Hunter, 40, illus., 42, 43 

Greenslade, John W., 277 

Gregory the Great, pope, 184 

Gregory IX, pope, 71 

Gregory, Mary E. C., 263, 278, illus., 264 

Griffith, D. W., 141, 143 

Griffio, Francesco, 74 

Groesbeck, Joseph, 258 

Grosvenor, Edwin Augustus, 256; papers, 254 

Grosvenor, Elsie May Bell, 254, 256 

Grosvenor, Gilbert Hovey, family papers, 254-56, 274 

Grosvenor, Lilian Hovey Waters, 256 

Grosvenor, Mabel, 274 

Group, Ralph, gift, 274 

Grundriss der k. k. Stadt Karlsbad, 134 

Guarino, Baptista da, 73 

Gulf of Finland, map, illus., 114 

Gumme re, Francis B., 232 

Gutenberg, Johann, 68-70, 71, 73, 187, 191 

Gutenberg Bible, illus., 68 

The Gutenberg Galaxy, 183 

Guzman, Nufo de, 28, 29, 30, 35n 


Hadassah, gift, 276 

Hall, Jonathan, 266 

Hall, Mrs. Percival, Jr., 266 

Halsey, Zephaniah, papers on microfilm, 279 

Hamilton, Alexander, 174 

Hamilton, Charles, 267, 269 

Hamilton, Mary Ethel; see Houston, Mary Ethel Hamil- 
ton 

Hamilton, Paul, 245 

Hammarskjéld (Dag) Library, 257 

Hancock, John, 48 

Hand, Learned, 250 

Handel, George Frederick, 53, 54 

Handmade Paper: Its Method of Manufacture as De- 
scribed in the Novel “Storm in a Teacup” by Eden 
Phillpotts, 11 

Hanle, Mary, 107 

Haradauer Edler von Heldendauer, Carl, 120, 125, 128 

Harkness, Edward Stephen, 27 

Harkness Collection, 27 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress, 
Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts concerning Peru, 
1531-1651, 27 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. 
Documents from Early Peru, the Pizarros and the Al- 
magros, 1531-1578, 27 

The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress: 
Manuscripts concerning Mexico, a Guide, 27 

Harris, Benjamin, 205 

Harris, Jed, papers, 274 

Harris, Patricia Roberts, 264, illus., 264 

Harrison, Gilbert A., 270 

Harrison, Richard Edes, 113 

Harrison, William Henry, 249 

“Harrison G. Elliott: Creator of Handmade Papers,” 
4-26 

Harrisse, Henry, 108 

Hartmann II, of Liechtenstein, 122 

Harvard College Board of Overseers, 251 

Harvard Law School, 251 

Haskins, Thomas, papers on microfilm, 279 

Hauslab, Franz Ritter von, 109-15; 117, 120; portrait, 
illus., 109 

Hauslab-Liechtenstein Collection, 63 

“The Hauslab-Liechtenstein Map Collection,” 108-38 

Hay, Denys, 66 

Hays, Will H., 261 

Hayworth, Rita, 163 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Department of, 
250; secretary, 250, 251 

The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, 105 

Heath, William, papers on microfilm, 279 

Hecht, Harold, 163 

Heffron, Paul T., report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 244-81 

Hege!, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 196 

Heintzelman, Samuel Peter, papers on microfilm, 265, 279 

Helmasperger Instrument, 69, 70 

Henri II, king of France, portrait, 89; illus., 89 

Henri, Robert, 37 

Henry VIII, king of England, 87 

Hensley, Malcolm S., papers, 271 








Hensley, Martha F., gift, 271 

Herbal (Otto Bvunfel), 86, ilus., 86 

Hermundt, Jakobus, 134 

Herzogtums Salzburg, 134 

Hieronymus Makarye of Crne Gori, Psalter, illus., 82 

Hill, Dorothy M.., gift, 266 

Hill, James, 163 

Hiller, Wendy, 163 

Hirsch, Rudolf, 186 

Historic Urban Plans, 240 

An Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing, 1 

History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and 
Art, 1 

Hite vs. Fairfax, papers on microfilm, 280 

Hofer, Philip, 63; “The Early Illustrated Book; High- 
lights from a Lecture,” 77-91 

Hoffman, Arthur Sullivant, 220 

Hoffman, Jacobus, 134 

Holbein, Hans, the Younger, 86, 87, 90; Dance of Death, 
illus., 90 

Holden, Oliver, 53 

Holes, Andrew, 66 

Hollerith, Herman, papers, 276 

Hollerith, Mrs. Herman, Jr., gift, 276 

Hollywood, 142-72 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr., 254 

Holy Land, map, illus., 236 

Homann, Johann Baptist, 137 

Hoover, Herbert, 254 

Hopfer, Daniel, 2 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley, 107 

Hopkins, Jeannette, gift, 276 

Hopkins, John, 204 

Horse Guards, British Quartermaster-General’s Office, 135 

Horsley, John Calcott, 234 

Horton, Tudor, 242-43; engravings, illus., 216, 242-43 

Hotchkiss, Jedediah, 108 

Houghton Library, 116, 126-28, 129, 134, 272 

House of Love (Familists) , 192 

House of Representatives, U.S.: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, 40, 146; Democratic Study Group, 278 

Housing and Urban Development, U.S. Department of, 
secretary, 264 

Houston, Charles Hamilton, 259, 261, illus., 261 

Houston, Katie, 259 

Houston, Margaret G. Moran, 261 

Houston, Mary Ethel Hamilton, 259, 260, illus., 261 

Houston, T. J., 259 

Houston, William LePré, illus., 260; papers, 259-62, 276 

“How Old Is Man?” see “The Pre-History of Man” 

Howe, Julia Ward, 256 

Howe, Lord William, 108 

Howe (Letitia T.) Collection, 277 

Howell, Douglass, 16 

Hubbard, Gardiner Greene, family papers, 274 

Hueber, Blasius, 132, 134 

Huejotzingo, 28 

Huejotzingo Codex, 27, 28, 30, illus., 28 

Hughes, Howard, 167 

Humanities Research Center Library, 129 

Humboldt, Alexander von, Baron, 117, 131 

Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 66 


Hungerford, Edward B., 258 

Hunter, Dard, 5-9 

Hunter, T. Willard, gift, 278 

Hussey, Alfred R., papers on microfilm, 280 

Hutson, James H., 141; “Robert Yates’s Notes on the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787: Citizen Genet’s Edi- 
tion” 173-82 

The Hyde Park Gate News, 103 

Hygienisch-topographischer Atlas von Berlin, 135 

Hyman, Trina Schart, illus., 92-93, 96 

Hypnerotomachia poliphili, 91 


Ibsen, Henrik, 277 

Ickes, Harold L., 252; memoirs on microfilm, 265, 280 

Iglesias, Domingo de la, 202 

Ilg, Frances, papers, 276 

Illustrated Phrenological Almanac for 1852, 216, 242, 
243, illus., 242-43 

“In the Wake of the Printing Press,” 183-97 

Incunabula, 83, 122 

Index librorum prohibitorum, 191, 192, illus., 190 

Indian Bible of 1661-63, 204, 205 

Indians, American, 249 

Ingersoll, Royal R., 277 

Ingolt, Meister, 78 

Interior, U.S. Department of, secretary, 264 

International Paper Company, 5 

“Into Something Rich and Strange: Of Dreams, Art, and 
the Unconscious,” 92-107 

“The Invention of Printing: Revolution within Revolu- 
tion,” 64-76 

Isador of Seville, map, 131 

Isakower, Otto, papers, 276 

Italy, map, zllus., 111, 113 

It’s Later Than You Think, 40, illus., 45 

It’s Me, O Lord, book, 37 

It’s Me, O Lord, lithograph, illus., 39 

Ives, Elizabeth Stevenson, gift, 266 


Jackson, Andrew, papers, 247—49, 267 

James, William, 256 

Jameson, Francis C., gift, 266 

Jameson, J. Franklin, 258 

Japan, National Diet Library, 257 

Japan Paper Company, 5-15; papers, index, 24-25; 
specimen sheets, illus.,6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 17 

“Jargon,” 58n 

Jefferson, Thomas, 50, 51, 265; papers, 267 

Jennings, Samuel, 208 

Jensen, Gustave B., 6 

Jensen (Ellen Marie) Collection, 277 

Jenson, Nicolas, 70, 74 

Jerome, saint, 193 

The Jersey Shore, 99 

Jessup, Philip C., papers, 271 

Jesup, Thomas S., 249 

Jesus Christ, 146, 167-69 

Johann, crown prince of Austria, 111 

John II, prince of Liechtenstein, 120, 122 

John Adam Andrew, prince of Liechtenstein, 122 

Johnson, Lyndon, 244 

Johnson, Marmaduke, 205 
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Johnston, Harriet Lane, papers on microfilm, 265 

Jomard, Edme Francois, 135 

Jones, Dan Burne, 44 

Jones, Jennifer, 157 

Jongh, Henri de, 122 

Joseph of Arimathaea, 168 

Journalism, 251, 252-53 

“Judicial Proceedings in New Spain: An Addendum to the 
Harkness 1531 Huejotzingo Codex,”’ 27-35 

Julia and the Hand of God, 103, illus., 104 

Jung, Carl Gustav, 94, 97 

Juris-classeur de la France d’outre-mer (Afrique du Nord 
exceptée), 283 

Justinian I, Digestum novum cum glossa, illus., 72 

Jiittner, Josef, globe gores, illus., 126-27 


Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense, or America’s Messenger, 
207, illus., 206 

Kamarck, Mrs. Andrew, gift, 271 

Karlsbad, map of environs, illus., 110 

Kaufman, George S., papers, 274 

The Kayaker; see Greenland Hunter 

Kazin, Alfred, 100 

Kefer, Heinrich, 70 

Keith, George, 208 

Kennan, George, 253 

Kennerley type, illus., 7 

Kent, Rockwell, 36—47; lithograph, illus., cover, January 
1978; prints listed, 46-47; self-portrait, illus., 39 

Kester, Frank, 220, illus., 221 

Ketham, Johannes de, 81 

Kiepert, H., 135 

Kissinger, Henry A., papers, 244, 271 

Kistler, Bartholomaeus, 70 

Kittredge, George Lyman, 219, 220 

Kneeland, Samuel, 205 

Knight, Frances G., papers, 271 

Knox, Frank, 253; papers, 254 

Koberger, Anton, 72 

Koberger, Amberbach, and Quentell, 71 

Kodish, Debora G., 216; “ ‘A National Project with Many 
Workers’: Robert Winslow Gordon and the Archive of 
Folk Song,” 218-33 

Kohl, Johann Georg, 108 

Kossuth, Louis, 115 

Kraus, Hans P., 122-23, 125, 129 

Krill, John, “Harrison G. Elliott: Creator of Handmade 
Papers,” 4-26 

Krush, Beth, illus., 100 

Krush, Joe, illus., 100 

Krzeczor, broadside of battle of, illus., 124 

Kunstmann, Friedrich, 135 

Kupp (Jan) Collection, 277 

Kiisell, Melchior, 134 


Laforgue, Jules, papers on microfilm, 280 
Lancaster, Burt, 163 

Landis, James M., papers, 271 

Das Landt und Freistifft Berchtesgaden, 134 
Lankes, J. J., 12, 16; woodcut, illus., 13 


Lansing, John, 141, 173, 174, 179; manuscript, illus., 176- 
78 


Lauffenberg, Heinrich, 76 

Laura, 143, 144; Raksin conducting the score, illus., 170 

“Laura,” 144 

Laurel, Stan, 144 

Law and legal materials, 217, 252, 282-87 ; compendium of 
Polish law, illus., 85 

Law of the Sea Conference, 250 

Lee, Robert E., letter, 270 

Leeds, Daniel, 141, 208 

Leet, Ernest D., gift, 270 

Legal codes and procedures; see Law and legal materials 

Le Guin, Ursula, 98, 103 

Leland, Waldo G., 258 

Lenroot, Irvine Luther, family papers, 271 

Lenroot, Katherine F., gift, 271 

Leo Belgicus, 135, illus., 137 

Leonard, William Ellery, 37 

Le Robert, Jean, abbot of St. Aubert at Cambrai, 68 

Lettany, Franz, globe gores, illus., 126-27 

A Letter to the Electors of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, 174 

Lewis, Anthony, papers, 272 

Lewis, Sinclair, 254 

Libby, Mrs. Frederick J., gift, 266 

Librarian of Congress, 218, 226, 257 

‘Libraries in a Free World,” exhibit, 257 

Library of Congress, history, 256-58 

Libri chronicorum, 135 

Libro de la vida y milagros de nuestro senor Jesu Christo 
en dos lenguas, 202 

Liechtenstein, 120-22; map, 134 

Liechtenstein Map Collection, 121, 123; see also Hauslab- 
Liechtenstein Map Collection 

Lignamine, printer at Rome, 70 

Limelight, 171 

Lincoln, Abraham, 267 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, 254 

Lindbergh, Charles A., 254 

Lithography, 234; and mapmaking, 110, 131, 132, 135 

Litvin, Marvin, gift, 269 

Loeb, James, gift, 278 

Lomax, Alan, 232 

Lomax, John, 232 

Loomis, Mahlon, papers on microfilm, 280 

Lorinser, Friedrich, 120 

Les Loups ravissans, illus., 84 

Low, Abiel A., family papers, 269 

Low, Harriet, journal, 269 

Lowenherz, Max G., 269 

Lowenstein, Rudolph M., papers, 276 

Lowery, Woodbury, 108 

Lowry, Martin, 187 

Luther, Martin, 192 

Liitzelburger, Hans, 90 

Lyeli, J. P. R., 90 


McCarthyism, 252 

McCullers, Carson, 94, 105 

McDonough, John, report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 244-81 

Machen, Lewis H., papers on microfilm, 280 





Machiavelli, Niccold, 191 

McKenzie, Robert H., 272 

McKinlay, Whitefield, papers on microfilm, 265 

MacLeish, Archibald, 258; papers, 275 

McLuhan, Marshall, 141, 183, 191 

Macmahon, Arthur W., papers, 272 

Macmahon, Mrs. Arthur W., gift, 272 

McNally, Andrew, III, 240 

Madan, Dr., 53 

Madison, Dolley: holograph manuscript, illus., 248; papers, 
244-47, 269 

Madison, James, 173, 174, 176, 177, 179, 251, 252; papers, 
244-47, 248, 267 

Madison (James) Memorial Building, 244 

Magee, David, 268 

Maggiolo, Vesconte, 127 

Magna Carta, 257 

Mahmud II, sultan of Turkey, 114 

Mala (Danseuse), 40 

Malcolm, J. P., 1, 2 

Mann, Delbert, 163 

Mann, Mary C., illus., 231 

Mannheim, Karl, 187, 189 

Mansfield, Katherine, 97, 105 

Mansion, Colard, 70 

Manuel de Adultos, 200 

Manuel the Fortunate ; see Emanuel, king of Portugal 

Manuscript Division, report on acquisitions, 244-81 

Manuscripts: Afro-American history, 259-62, 276; ar- 
chives and records, 263-65; cultural history, 254-58, 
273-75; diplomatic, military, political, and social his- 
tory, 249-54, 269-73; presidential papers, 244-49, 
267-68 ; scientific history, 258-59, 276 

Manutius, Aldus, 70, 73, 74, 187; printed page, illus., 75 

Maps and atlases, 108-38, 254; and Christmas cards, 
234-41 

Marburger, Carl, 272 

Marcolini, Francesco, 89 

Marcus, Jacob R. gift, 268 

Mariner, William Peirce, 203 

Martin, Esteban, 199 

Martin, Henri-Jean, 187 

Marx, Karl, 196 

Mary, saint 168 

Mason, John Young, 247 

Massachusetts, political history, 250 

Massachusetts General Hospital, 251 

Masters, Josiah, 174 

Maternus, Julius Firmicus, 74 

Mather, Cotton, 202 

Mather, Increase, 202 

Matheson, William, 18 

“Mathew Brady Again,” 242-43 

Mathews, David, 244 

Mathews, Forrest D., papers, 272 

Matienzo, Juan Ortiz de, 29, 31, 35n 

Mauro, Fra, 131 

Maximilian, emperor of Mexico, 115 

Mayer, Julius, 234 

Mayne, William, 99 

Mead, William, 208 

Mearns, David C., 257, 258 
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Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children Nine to 


Thirteen Years of Age, 259 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, 81 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, papers on microfilm, 280 

Melsker, Joseph, map, 132 

Mendoza, Antonio de, 199 

Mercator, Gerardus, 122, 135 

Mexico, 27—35, 269; early printing shops, 199-200; in- 
cunabula, 200 

Meyer, Agnes Elizabeth Ernst, papers, 272 

Meyer family, gift, 272 

Michelson, Nicholas, diary, 275 

Microforms and microfilming: of legal materials, 283; 
of manuscripts, 265, 279-81 

Military science, maps, 131 

Miller, Edwin H., 277 

Miller, Kenneth Hayes, 37 

Mills, E. S., family papers, 269 

Minor, Garrett, papers on microfilm, 280 

Misericordia, 90, illus., 91 

Missal, printed by Pynson, 83, illus., 83 

Mitchell, Broadus, 266 

Moctezuma IT, 30 

Moctezuma, Isabel, 30 

“Modern African Criminal Law and Procedure Codes,” 
282-87 

Modern Times, 144, 145, 171 

Molina, Alonso de, 200 

Molitor, Heinrich, 70 

Montefeltro, Federigo da; see Federigo, count of Monte- 
feltro, duke of Urbino 

Montgomerie, Anne, papers, 275 

Les Monuments de la géographie, 135 

Moral Re-Armament, records, 278 

Moran, Margaret Gladys; see Houston, Margaret G. 
Moran 

Moses ben Nahman, 84 

Moss, Arnold, papers, 275 

Motion pictures, 141; music for, 142-72 

Motolinia, Toribio de, 30 

Moton, Mrs. R. R., 263 

Moursund, Dorothy, 266 

Mowrer, Edgar A., papers, 254, 272 

Mowrer, Lilian T., gift, 272 

Moynihan, Daniel P., 244; papers, 272 

Miiller, Johann (known as Regiomontanus), 70 

Miiller, Johann Christoph, map, illus., 116 

Miiller, W., 134 

Mumford, L. Quincy, 257 

Murphy, Robert D., 253 

Music: attitudes toward, 48-58; for motion pictures, 141, 
142-72; see also Folk song 


N by E, 37 

NAACP, records, 262, 278 

Nabokov, Vladimir, 105 

Naegele, Thomas F., 239; painting, illus., 240 

Nansen, Fridtjof, 254 

Napoleon I (Napoleon Bonaparte), 110 

Napoleonic Codes, 282, 285 

A Narrative of an Attempt by the French of Canada upon 
the Mohaques Country, 209 
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National Archives and Records Service, 267 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, records, 262, 278 

National Association of Colored Women, 263, 264 

National Children’s Book Week, lecture, 92-107 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 37 

National Council of Jewish Women, records, 278 

National Diet Library, 257 

National Geographic Magazine, 217, 254 

National Geographic Society, 237, 240, 254, 256; Christ- 
mas card, illus., 237 

“«*4 National Project with Many Workers’: Robert Wins- 
low Gordon and the Archive of American Folk Song,” 
218-33 

National Society of Arts and Letters, records, 278 

Naval Historical Foundation, papers on microfilm, 280 

Naval Historical Foundation Collection, 277 

Navarino, battle of, 112 

Navy, U.S. Department of the, 245, 270; secretary, 245 

Negulesco, Jean, drawing, illus., 17 

Nelson, George, 11 

Netherlands, map, 135, illus., 137 

Neueste Generalkarte von Deutchland in XXIV Blattern, 
134 

Neufeld, Maurice F., papers, 272 

Neumeister, German printer, 70 

New Deal, 252 

New-England’s Spirit of Persecution Transmitted to Penn- 
silvania, 208 

New Galicia, 28, 29, 30 

New Grenada, 202 

New York, state politics, 174 

New York Public Library, 16, 240 

New York Ratifying Convention of 1788, 173 

New York Times Magazine, 223, 224 

Newburger, Alexander, papers on microfilm, 280 

Newman, Alfred, 144, 165 

Newsom, Jon, 3, 48, 141; “David Raksin, a Composer in 
Hollywood,” 142-72 

Newton, Forrest L., gift, 270 

Niebla, 63 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, papers, 272 

Niebuhr, Mrs. Reinhold, gift, 272 

Niebuhr (Reinhold) Award, Fund for the, Inc., records, 
278 

Nightingale, Florence, 256 

Nixon, Richard M., 244 

Nordliche Theil des Herzogthums Warschau, 134 

Northampton Historical Society, 267 

Nova dilionsis bernensis tabula geographica ursa offigie 
delineata, 135 

Nuremberg, Germany, maps, 134 

Nuthead, Dinah, 207 

Nuthead, William, 205, 207 


The Oath of a Freeman, 202 
Observator, 53, 54 

Ocharte, Pedro de, 202 

Odd Fellows, 259, 260, 261 
Office of Strategic Services, 253 
Ogilby, John, 240 


“Old Songs That Men Have Sung,” 220, 223, 224, 229, 
illus., 227-28 

Olivier, Laurence, 157 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, papers on microfilm, 280 

On Becoming a Person, 259 

The Opoponax, 103 

Oporinus, J., illus., 188 

“The Origins of Early American Printing Shops,”’ 198-209 

Orr, Oliver, H., report on acquisitions, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, 244-81 . 

Ortelius (Abraham Ortell), 122; 238, 239 

Osceola, 249 

Osterreichs Weinbau, 135 

Oterschaden, Joannes, 125 

“Our Cook He Is a Dirty Man,” 215, 220 

Owens, Gail, illus., 104 

Owings, Nathaniel A., papers, 275 

Owre, J. Riis, gift, 272 

Oxford English Dictionary, 215 

Oxford University Press, 215, 217 


Pablos, Juan, 199, 200; printed page, illus., 201 

Paccioli, Luca, 87 

Painter, George, 69 

Palma, Brian de, 157 

Panama, 265 

Pannartz, Arnold, 71 

Panofsky, Erwin, 189 

Panoramic Studios, Christmas card, illus., 238 

Paoli, Giovanni; see Pablos, Juan 

Paper: invention and use of, 66, 71; papermaking, 4-26 

Paper Magic, 16 

Paper Maker, 16 

A Paraphrastical Exposition on a Letter from a Gentleman 
in Philadelphia, 208 

Parham, Gladys, 263 

Paris, maps, 132, illus., 132 

Parke-Bernet Galleries, 125 

Parma, Valta, 36 

Patterson, Richard Sharpe, papers, 269 

Peabody Institute, 128 

Peary, Robert, 254 

Pélerin, Jean, 87 

Penn, William, 207, 208 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 205 

People under Hitler, 253 

Pepys, Samuel, 170 

Perry, Fredericka D. S., 263 

Peru, 202; early printing shops, 200, 202 

Perush Ha-Tora, 84 

Peschke, Joseph, 128 

Petrarch, 189, 191 

Petrie, William Flinders, 254 

Pfister, Albrecht, 70 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Women’s Committee, 
226 

Phillip, John, 208 

Phillips, Philip Lee, 131 

Phillips, Stephen W., 126, 127 

Phisica speculatio, 200 

Phrenology, 242-43 

Piccard, August, 254 





Pico della Mirandola, Count Giovanni, 73 

Pierce, Richard, 205 

Pilate, Pontius, 168 

Pinder, Ulrich, 86 

Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, papers on micro- 
film, 280 

Pitts, Helen; see Douglass, Helen Pitts 

Plantin, Christophe, 192 

A Platform of Church Discipline, 204 

Plato, 71 

Pliny, 2, 3, 71 

Poland, map, illus., 124 

Polk, Rudy, 149 

Pollard, Alfred W., 203 

Poionsky, Abraham, 146, 148, 150 

Polyglot Bible, 192, illus., 194-95 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, 15 

Pope, Alice James, gift, 270 

Pope, Augustus R., diary, 270 

Pope family, papers, 270 

Porro, printer at Turin, 70 

Pound, Louise, 224, 232 

Powell; see Osceola 

Pragmatica sobre los diez dias del ano, 202 

Prague, maps, 134 

Prang, Louis, 234 

Pratt, Arline Van Blarcom, gift, 271 

Preble, William Pitt, papers, 269 

“The Pre-History of Man,” illus., 255 

Preminger, Otto, 144, 170 

President’s Commission on C.I.A. Activities within the 
U.S., records, 278 

Presidents of the United States, papers, 244, 267-68; on 
microfilm, 265 

Priestley, John B., 48 

Primera parte de las noticias historicas de las conquistas 
de tierra firme en las Indias Occidentales, 202 

Printing, 141, 183-97, 198-209; invention, 64—76; and 
mapmaking, 110, 131, 135 

The Printing Press as an Agent of Change, 183, 187 

Prints and photographs: Freud Collection photos, 277; 
Rockwell Kent prints, 36-47; Richardson papers, 
photos, 250 

The Prints of Rockwell Kent: A Catalogue Raisonné, 44 

Provisides cedulas Instruciones de su Magestad, 202 

Psalter, printed at Cetinje, 82, illus., 82 

Psychiatry and psychology, 258-59 

Psychotherapy and Personality Change, 259 

Ptolemy, 122, 125, 193; map, 239 

Publick Occurrences Both Foreign and Domestic, 205 

Puga, Vasco de, 202 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr.: gift, 266; papers, 254 

Putnam, Herbert, 218, 226, 229, 230, 232, 258 

Pyle, Howard, illus., 175 

Pynson, Richard, Missal, illus., 83 


Rabelais, Francois, 191 

Radio scripts, 254 

Raffelsperger, Franz, 135 

Raksin, David, 141, 142-72, illus., 142, 145, 166, 170, 171 
Rand McNally and Co., 240 


Rare Book and Special Collections Divison, 5 

Rare books: atlases, 131; see also Printing 

Ratdolt, Erhard, 185; printed page, illus., 185 

Rationale of Crime, 242, 243 

Rattigan, Terence, 163 

Recognitio summularum, 200 

Red Shift, 107 

The Redeemer, 144, 167-70; scores, illus., 167, 168, 169 

Redgrave, Gilbert R., 203 

Reformation, and printing, 191 

Regele, Oskar, 125 

Reger, Johann, 125 

Regimen sanitatis, illus., 71 

Regiomontanus; see Miiller, Johann (known as Regio- 
montanus ) 

Regla christiana breue, 200 

Regni Bohemiae, map, illus., 116 

Reisinger, Curt H., 126, 127 

Renaissance, and printing, 189 

Render, Sylvia L., report on acquisitions, Manuscript Di- 
vision, 224-81 

Renner, Emanuel von, 110 

Republican party, 174, 26] 

Reunion Island, map, illus., 112 

Das Rheingold, 150 

Ricardo, Antonio, 202 

Richardson, Elliot L., 244, 250, illus., 250; papers, 249- 
5) 232 

Rickel, Dionisio, 200 

Riis, Roger W., papers, 272 

Ristow, Walter W., 216; “The Hauslab-Liechtenstein 
Map Collection,” 108-38; “Worlds of Christmas Greet- 
ings,” 234—41 

Ritson, Joseph, 223 

Ritter, Carl, 117, 131; map, illus., 112 

Rives, John C., 267 

Rizzi-Zannoni, Anton, map, tllus., 111 

“Robert Yates’s Notes on the Constitutional Convention of 
1787: Citizen Genet’s Edition,” 173-82 

Robinson, John, 16 

Rockwell, Norman, 216, 235, illus., 234-35 

“Rockwell Kent: An Acquisitions Note,” 36-47 

Rogers, Bruce, 6, 12 

Rogers, Carl R., 258, illus., 258; papers, 258-59, 276 

A Room Made of Windows, 94, 96, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
illus., 96 

Roosevelt, Archibald, 267 

Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald, Jr., gift, 267 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 252, 265 

Roosevelt, Kermit, Jr., 273 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 217, 254, 256; holograph manu- 
script, illus., 217, 255; papers, 267 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Jr., 12 

Roosevelt, Willard, 273 

“The Root of All Evil,” 97 

Roritzer, clerk of the works, Regensburg Cathedral, 70 

Rosaccio, Giuseppe, 127 

Rosenbach, A. S. W., 208 

Rosenberg, Neil, 218n 

Rosicrucians, 192 

Roth, Philip, papers, 275 

Rowan, Carl, 258 
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Royal Exchange Insurance Co., Ltd., records, 278 
Rumberger, Joseph P., gift, 270 

Rumsfeld, Donald, 244; papers, 272 

Ruppel, Berthold, 70 

Rush, Benjamin, 245, 267 

Rush, Richard, journal, 269 

Rushmore, Arthur, 16 

Russia, 115 

Rutledge, Wiley, 252 


S. S., 216, 243, illus., 216, 243 

St. Denis, Ruth, papers, 275 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 252, 253 

St. Lucie, map, illus., 128 

St. Petersburg, map, illus., 114 

Salamina, 37, 40 

Saltonstall, Leverett, 250 

Sampson, Marmaduke, 242, 243 

San Francisco, waterfront, 220 

Santa Claus, 235, illus., 216, 234-35 

Sayre, Francis B., Jr., gift, 273 

Schedel, Hartmann, 91, 135 

Schoeffer, Peter, 70 

Schoenberg, Arnold, 144, 148, 164, illus., 145 

Schoenberg, Gertrude, illus., 145 

Schorer, Mark, 98 

Schrambl, F. A., 134 

Schissler, Johann, 70 

Schuyler, Eugene, papers on microfilm, 280 

Schuyler, Philip J., papers on microfilm, 280 

Scientific history, manuscripts, 258-59, 276 

Scott, Austin, 268 

Scott, Winfield, 249 

Second Seminole War, 249 

Secret Proceedings and Debates of the Convention Assem- 
bled at Philadelphia in the Year 1787, 173 

Secret Proceedings of the Federal Convention, illus., 180— 
81 

Self-portrait (Rockwell Kent), illus., 39 

Seminole Indians, 249 

Senefelder, Alois, 110 

“A Sense of Reality,” 97 

Separate Tables (film), 144, 162, 163-66; scores, illus., 
164, 165 

Separate Tables (plays), 163 

Serena, Angela, 89 

Sermilik Fjord, illus., cover, January 1978 

Sevareid, Eric, papers, 254 

Seven Years’ War, maps, 108 

Sewall, Jonathan Mitchell, 56 

Shackleton, Ernest, 256 

Shakespeare, William, 63, 92, 94 

Shaw, Elizabeth, 50 

Shaw, Renata, 123 

Shepard, William, papers on microfilm, 280 

Short, William, papers on microfilm, 265, 280 

A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, 
Scotland, & Ireland, 203 

Showalter, Rogan, gift, 267, 268 

Sifton, Paul G., report on acquisitions, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, 244-8 

Sigismund I, king of Poland, illus., 85 


Silver, Leonard J., gift, 266 

Simon, Pedro, 202 

Sinclair, Sir John, 244, 267 

Sintzenich, Cedric H., gift, 275 

Sintzenich, Harold A. C., diaries, 275 

Sister Carrie, 157 

Slavery and the abolitionist movement, 245 

Smith, Richard, letter, 247 

Smith, Russell M., report on acquisitions, Manuscript Di- 
vision, 244-81 

The Smith Act, 44 

Smythe, Hugh Heyne, papers, 262, 276 

Smythe, Mabel M., gift, 263, 276 

Solano, Solita, papers, 274 

Somalia, 282, 284; codification and modernization of laws, 
285 

Sotzmann, F. A., 134 

Sound recordings, 259 

Sowle, Andrew, 207 

Sparks, Jared, 179 

Speculum coniugiorum, 200 

Speculum passionis, 86 

Speech Made by His Excellency Benjamin Fletcher, Cap- 
tain General, 208 

A Spell Is Cast, illus., 100 

Spencer, Herbert, 163, 165 

Spingarn, Arthur B., papers, 276 

Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes in Either England, 204 

Spivacke, Harold, 148 

Sprachkarte von Preussischer Staat, 135 

Sprout, Ebenezer, papers on microfilm, 230 

Spruner von Merz, Karl, 135 

Stanton, Thomas, 204 

Stanze (Avretino), 89, illus., 88 

State, U.S. Department of, 247, 253; secretary, 244, 247 

Stephen, Adam, papers on microfilm, 280 

Stern, Madeleine B., 216; “Matthew Brady Again,”’ 242-43 

Sternhold, Thomas, 204 

Stevens, Richard, illus., 15 

Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation, 15, 16; see also Japan 
Paper Company 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 220 

Stokes, Mrs. Walter, gift, 275 

Stokowski, Leopold, 144 

Stone, Harlan Fiske, 252 

Stone, Lawrence, 184 

Storm over the Constitution, 252 

Storm Warning, 148 

Story, Joseph, 247 

Strauss, Joseph, 277 

Strayer, Joseph, 173 

Sub-Saharan Africa, legal systems, 217, 282-87 

Supreme Court, U.S., 251, 252, 257, 259 

Surette, Thomas W., 225 

Sweynheym, Konrad, 71 

Symington, James W., gift, 277 

Symington, Stuart, Jr., gift, 277 

Symington (Evelyn Wadsworth) Collection, 277 


Taft, Robert, Jr., papers, 273 
Taft, William Howard, 256; papers, 268 





“Tale of a Shirt Collar,” 12 

Tales of the Universe, CBS series, 167 

Tanner, Benjamin Tucker, papers on microfilm, 265 
Taylor, Archer, 221 

Taylor, Zachary: letter, illus., 268; papers, 268 
Terrell, Mary Church, 262, 265n; papers, 265, 280 
Terrell, Robert H., 262 

Texas, University of, gift, 266 

Thayer, Abbott, 37 

Thayer, Mary Van Rensselaer, papers, 273 
Thayer, Mrs. Sigourney, gift, 273 

Theatrum orbis terrarum, 239 

Thesoro spiritual en lengua de Mechuacan, 200 
This Is My Own, 40 

Thomas, Georg Martin, 135 

Thomas, Lowell, 256 

The Thorny Paradise, 107 

The Three Royal Monkeys, 103 

Thurber, James, 170 

Time Is a River without Banks, 95 

Timothy, Lewis, 199 

Timothy, Mrs. Lewis, 199 

Tiptoft, John, earl of Worcester, 66 

Titian, 89; woodcut, illus., 88 

To the Green Mountains, 94, 95, 99, 101, 102, 106 
To the Lighthouse, 102, 103 

Todd, John, Jr., 245 

Todd, John Payne, 247 

Todd, Samuel Poultney, 245 

Todd, Mrs. Samuel, 247 

Toland, John W., tape cassettes, 273 

Tolkien, John R. R., 92 

Tolstoy, Mrs. Andrey, gift, 270 

Too Late Blues, 166 

Tooley, R. V., 135 

Topography, 115, 129, 134 

Torrey, William, papers on microfilm, 280 
Townsend, John Rowe, 107 

Los Trabajos de Hercules, 82 

Traubel, Gertrude, gift, 275 

Traubel, Horace, papers, 275 

Tributes of Coyoacan, illus., 30 

“Tributes of Tzintzuntzan and Tlalpujava,” illus., 29 
Tripartito del Christianissimo, 200 

Tritheim, Johann, 66 

Truman, Harry S., 253 

Tucker’s People, 146 

Tumulty, Joseph P., papers on microfilm, 265 
Twain, Mark (pseud.) ; see Clemens, Samuel L. 
Type design, 69, 74 

Tyrol, map, 134 


Udall, Stewart L., 264 

Unamuno, Miguel de, 63 

Understanding Media, 141 

UNESCO, 257, 258 

The Unicorn in the Garden, 143, 170 

United Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tions, 257 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 37 

Untermeyer, Louis, 44 

Usher, Hezekiah, 203 


Vaduz Castle, 121, 122, illus., 120 

Valeo, Francis R., papers, 273 

Valerius Maximus, Facta et Dicta, 81, illus., cover, April 
1978 

Van Buren, Martin, 249 

Vansina, Jan, 186 

Veklaerte Nacht, 164 

Veldener, Johann, 71 

Vendetta, 167 

Vérard, Antoine, 70, 84 

Verkehrte Nacht, 164 

Vermont State Symphony Orchestra, illus., 170 

Verona, Guarino da, 66 

Versehung des Leibes, 76 

Vesalius, Andreas, 189 

Vespasiano da Bisticci, 66, 73 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 127 

Vesuvius, Mt., map., illus., 111 

Vice presidents of the United States, 278 

Victor Company, 231, 232 

Videotapes, 259 

Vienna, maps, 129, 131, 132, 135, ilus., 130 

Villegas Selvago, Alonso de, 202 

Villena, Enrique de Aragén, marqués de, 82 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 87 

Vindelinus de Spira, 74 

The Virginian; 144 

Vischer, Georg Matthiaus, 134 

Vischer, Nicholas, 239 

Vitruvius, Pollio, 87 

Vocabulario enla lengua Castellana y Mexicana, 200 

Volcanoes, maps, 131, illus., 111, 112 

Volker- und Sprachen Karte von Deutschland und des 
Nachbarlanden, 135 

Vopell, Caspar, 127 

Vorarlberg, map, 134 

Voyaging Southward from the Strait of Magellan, 37 

Vue de la Montagne de Broken située dans le Territoire 
du comte de Wernigerode, qui est dans les foréts de 
Hartz, 137 


Waddel, Moses, papers on microfilm, 281 
Wagner, Richard, 150 

Wake Up, America!, 40, illus., 45 
Waldfoghel, Procopius, 68 
Waldseemiiller, Martin, globe gores, 125 
Wales, map, 135, illus., 136 

Walker, Robert, papers on microfilm, 281 
Walters Art Gallery, 128, 240 

War Department, secretary, 249 
Warren, Harry, 163, 164, 165 

Warren, J. Benedict, 27 

Washington, Booker T., 262; papers, 265 
Washington, Mrs. Booker T., 265n 
Washington, George, 12, 16; papers, 244, 268 
Watergate investigations, 251 
Watermarks, 12, 258, illus., 25-26 
Waters, Lilian Hovey; see Grosvenor, Lilian Hovey Waters 
Webb, Clifton, illus., 170 

Weber, William J., 9 

Wehmer, Carl, 73 

Weiditz, Hans, 86 
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Weigle, Leopold Freiherr von, 120 

Weinhart, Ignatz, 134 

Weiss, Franz von, 110, 134 

Wekerle, Anton, 217; “Modern African Criminal Law 
and Procedure Codes,” 282-87 

Welles, Mrs. Benjamin, 266 

Weltchronik (Schedel), 91 

Wendall, Barrett, 219 

Wescott, Glenway, 98 

Wesley, Charles H., 261 

West, Mae, papers, 275 

West, Mary McCarthy, 273 

What’s the Matter with Helen, score, illus., cover, July 
1978 

Wheeler, Joseph L., 258 

Wheelock, John Hail, papers, 275 

Whimsical Representation of England and Wales, 135, 
illus., 136 

Whitman, Walt, 258, 277 

Whitsitt, William Heth, papers on microfilm, 281 

Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Poetry and Literature Fund, 
92 

The Whole Book of Psalmes, 203, illus., 203 

Wigdor, David, report on acquisitions, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, 244-81 

Wilderness: A Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska, 37 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, gift, 275 

Wilkinson, Ronald S., report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 244-81 

Willard family, papers, 273 

Willard-Roosevelt family, gift, 273 

William III, king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 208 


William and Mary College, papers on microfilm, 281 
Willard, Samuel, 202 

Williams, Joan, 94 

Williams, Stephen, papers on microfilm, 281 

Wilson, Woodrow, 256, 265; papers, 268 

Wiltberger, Christian, papers on microfilm, 281 


Winship, George Parker, 203 

Winslow, Edward, 204 

Winthrop, John, 203 

Wister, Owen, papers, 275 

Wittig, Monique, 103 

A Wizard of Earthsea, 98, 103 

Woerl, J. E., 135 

Wolf, Edwin, 2nd, 141; “The Origins of Early American 
Printing Shops,” 198-209 

Wolfert, Ira, 146 

Woodrow Wilson International C .ter for Scholars, 251 

Woodson (Carter Godwin) Collection of Negro Papers, 
262; on microfilm, 265, 281 

Woolf, Virginia, 102, 103 

Workers of the World, Unite!, 40, illus., 45 

Works Projects Administration, 232 

World maps, illus., 123 ; and Christmas cards, 236 

A World of Good Wishes at Christmastime, 240, illus., 241 

“Worlds of Christmas Greetings,” 234—41 

Wozzeck, 148 

“The Wreck of ‘Old 97,’ ” 231 

Wrenn, H. L., 270 

Wright, Irene A., papers, 275 

Wright, Thomas, 1 

Wright, Wilbur, 256 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 205 

Wuthering Heights, 94, 95, 98 

Wyler, William, 157, 158 


Yarnell, Harry E., 277 
Yates, Frances, 184 
Yates, Robert, 141, 173-82 
Young, R. W., letter, 247 


Zainer, Giinther, 70, 74, 78 

Zand, H. H., gift, 276 

Zigrosser, Carl, 37 

Zumarraga, Juan de, 199, 200; Dotrina breue, illus., 201 
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